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Transiated for the New-Yorker. 
SCENE 
FROM THE THIRD ACT OF SCHILLER’S MAID OF ORLEANS, 
Another part of the field of battle. The towers of Rheims are seen in 


the distance, t by the sun's rays. A Knight in black armor, with 
Aw visor . “Tean follows extremiu stage, where 
be stant ant audio ba marry awe . 


Joan. Abhorred foe! I know full well thine art. 
With feigned flight thou hast beguiled me hither 
From the red fields of carnage, and averted 
From many a British head the stroke of death. 
Now o'er thine own hangs ruin. 
Black Knight. Why dost thou 
Pursue with eager rage my footsteps thus? 
*T is not my fate to perish at thy hand. 
Joan, Deep hate for thee stirs up mine inmest soul, 
Hateful thou art, as night, which is thy hue! 
A powerful instinct urges me to drive thee 
From the sun's blessed light. Who art thou? Raise 
Thy visor. Had I not seen warlike Talbot 
Fall in the battle, I would surely say 
That thou weit Talbot, 
Black Knight. 
Silent to thee? 
Joan. Deep to my soul it cries 
That one accursed doth stand before me now. 
Black Knight. Joan of Arc! even to the gates of Rheims 
On Victory’s wings bast thou been borne. Suffice 
The fame already won! Dismiss thy Fortune, 
That like a elave hath served thee, ere herself 
With scornful ire she break her short-lived bondage. 
A foe to Constancy, she follows none 
Unto the end. 
Joan. I’ the midst of my career 
Thou bid’st me pause, and quit the mighty work! 
I will complete it, and fulfil my vow! 
Black Knight. Nought can withstand thy power, Invincible! 
In every field the conqueror! Trust no more 
Thy fortune in the battle!—Heed my warning! 
Joan. ‘This sword shall never leave my hand, till fallen 
Is Eugland’s pride. 
Black Knight. Lo! yonder rise the towers 
Of Rheims, the goal and end of thy carcer! 
The dome of yon cathedral mayst thon sce 
Burnished with ight; there in triamphal pomp 
Shalt thou soon enter, and thy Monarch crown, 
Thy vow fulfilling.—Enter not those walls ; 
Turn backward—beed my warning ! 
Jean. Who art thou, 
With double-tongued deceit, who wouldst affright me, 
And lead me into error?) What seck'st thou, 
Proclaiming thy false oracles to me 7 
(The Black Knight attempts to depart, but she steps in his way ) 
Nay—stand and hear, or by (gis band thou diest! 
Black Knight. (Touches her with his hand—she stands mo- 
tionless.) Slay what is mortal! 
ub 28, thunder and lightning ; the Knight vamehes.) 
Joan. ( at first astonished, bul soon collects herself.) 
'T was nought of life : "twas scine deceitful phantom 
@ Of Hell's abys#, some dark rebellious feud 
Ascended from the gulf of quenchiless fire, 
To shake the spirit in this daunticas breast. 
Whom fear I, while I bear the sword of Heaven? 
Victorious onward will I urge my course ; 
And though all Hell stood forth against me, never 
Shall this arm sink, this soul belie its courage! 
——_——— 


Is the Prophet spirit 


For the New-Yorker. 
AUTHORS AND READERS. 
BY JAMES &. MACAULEY. 

Tux obligations which we readers owe to authors,-in re- 
turn for their sincere friendship towards us, independent of 
their toils and sacrifices for our edification, can never be ade- 
jwately discharged within the nar-ow compass of threescore 
\ears and ten. But this fact does not entirely oxonerate us 
fiom any expression of thanks to thom. It is incumbent on 
Us to omit no opportunity of presenting the feeblest testimo- 
ny of our scnsibility in this matter. Of couree, their calami- 
ties would not be in the least removed thereby ; but it might 
atford them some gleam of satisfaction to discover that their 
inanifold protestations of regard are not thrown away. No 





censcientious reader will deny that his heart bas constantly 
yearned towards the majority of authors—solely on account 
of the interest which they have manifested ia his behalf— 
since his early advances among the classics of our vernacu- 
lar down to the present period. On the contrary, he well re- 
members. and will freely acknowledge, with what implicit 
belief, in the hey-day of youthful feeling, when every thing 
deemed to be invested with the hue of truth, he relied upon 
every statement which an author would make in his preface, 
especially if it were freely interlarded with compliments. 
Let us look at the prefaces of ovr most approved authors, 
if we would learn their extraordinary kindness towards ts.— 


Noble-hearted men! frankly confessing their inadequacy to | 


do the subject in hand that justice which its importance de- 
manded, they had nevertheless béen constrained to investi- 
gate it as far as their limited abilities would allow, under 


every variety of disadvantage, humbly trusting that their fee- |) 


ble efforts would attract the attention of those who were ten- 


fold more competent to the task. Prompted by an ardent | 


desire for the weal of mankind, they had sacrificed every 
scruple of tiidity at appeering in print—many a weary hour 
which should have been devoted to sleep, snd a world of 
strength that might have been beneficial to the frame ; and 
finally they trusted to the discernment of posterity ‘or a just 
appreciation of their labors. Some of them, distrusting their 
own powers of composition, have magnanimously underta- 
ken the revision of standard works of trans-Atlantic origin, 
and their names arc now wedded te the titles thercof. In 
these revised and corrected editions, the result of their assi- 
duous labors is, after a critical examination, perceived in the 
expurgation of one or two slight verbal inaccuracics, ‘* which 
their comparatively linited knowledge of the subject assured 


| no means. I appeal to every one’s experience in proof of 
the contrary. Recently, [ sat down to peruse an agreeable 
aiticle ina periodical. “ Gentle reader !” was the salutation, 
aud this the valedictory : “but I must now bid thee fare- 
} well. Oh, how I hate todo'so! I have already contracted 
. friendship—a stroug liking to thee, because of thy patience 
iu listening to my tale. Perhaps thy head is grey and frost- 
| ¢d—if so, I uncover mine, and return my heartfelt thanks ; 
| or thou mayst be young, and of mine own hardy sex—if so, 
| I would fain hold thee by the button, and discourse a little 
longer ; nay, I would fain seat thee beside me, in this my 
little sanctum, and offer thee the last, the solitary cigar which 
lies upon my table. Take it and welcome—I never smoke 
myself.” Dire necessity compelled me to take the wil! for 
the deed, but I shall ever esteem that gentleman for his 
courteousness. 
| If, however, we are amused with these writers, there are 
| some with whom we weep—because, according to the Ho- 








| ratian ane, they first weep themselves. Unhappy sopho- 
| mores condemned by inexorable fate to store their minds 
with the treasures of learning, and sentenced for life to soli 
tary confinement et hard labgg among the materials which 
| other unfortunate mortals bave excavated before them, for 
the crime of a holy ambition ; aware, too, that their remains 
will be exposed in the temple of Fame, open to the gaze of 
, an admiring world. Day or night bringeth no cessation to 
| the studert’s toil. While the ignorant and blissful peasant 
goeth about his hewing of wood and drawing of water in the 
chill atmosphere, be is confined to his easy-chair, with his 
feet compelled to be perched up on the mantle, his legs ex- 
posed to the genial influence of a sugar-loaf stove, ‘ red 
with uncommon wrath,’ his head reclined upon the acute 








them would not have been passed over by the author in a 
second cdition,” (I quote from the preface of an American- 
ized book,) and after being cloyed by the substance, in a lit- 
tle outside crust of apperdix. Some of them will spend ycars 
in carefully rammeging the drawers of notorious individuals 
after their decease, and, selecting some of the choicest pa- 
pers, bring them before an admiring world, strung together 
upon a most fine-spun thread of original remarks, under the 
name of Biography. And there are many who, with the 
most disinterested kindness, have devoted their time and tal- 
ents in simplifying various subjects teught in the schools, 
and brought forth the most admirably condensed and inge- 
niously arranged ‘ manuals,’ for the use of the rising genera- 
tion. Now how unkind in us to underrate the labors, the 
judgement, and the ingenuity of such indefatigable writers, 
by calling them compilers! Unfortenate men ! can the pro- 
fessorships, the reputation, or the emoluments which they 
enjoy, atone for this abrasion on the epidermis of their honor t 
But the day of prefaces, with their unalieravle apologies 
aud delicate confessions, is wearing awey. Authors are be- 
ginning to dispense with the formality of this preliminary 
bow,and to meet us on terms of the most unreserved intima- 
cy. With some, wo are hale fellow well met ; with others, 
valuable acquaintances ; and with many, very many, bosom 
friends and closet companions. For my own part, I am both 
surprised and delighted at the troop of literati that every day's 
perusal brings within the circle of my friends. This is 
surely something worth living for; let the world, or this 
sublunary sphere, or this vale of tears, as it is wont to"be 
called, wag as it will, I regard it with a cheerful aspect, on 
this account at least. Through whatever subject I stroll, to 
pluck its fruits or cull its flowers, I hear many voices, piteh- 
ed in the most winning key, calling to me from the hedges, 
the trees, and the knolls. Gay young men and women, such 
as Pindar would havedoved to aim his honey-toned hymns 
at, step forth on every hand—one linking an arm in mino— 
anether whispering soft nonsense in my eat—a third warmly 
grasping my hand—and a long retinue dancing at my heels. 


angle of a soft upright cushion, and his eye-lids strained over 
| the convexity of his eye-balls by a cwt. of lead. While the 
peasant is snugly embraced in the arms of Morpheus, (capa- 
| cious arms those !) the pallid student, with the death-damp 
| on his marble brow, is at his midnight toil, digging gnarled 
Greek roots and oxydized antiquities by the dim uncertain 
light of that death-dealing taper, fed by a little winter-strain- 
| ed oil, and thet none of the best. While thousands are re- 
| Posing in the lap of ease, (an ample lap that!) he is iniently 
engaged in probing the doubtful wick of that midnight lamp, 
canonized in song, yet implicated in a thousand murders.— 
While thousands of meaner intellectual calibre are rolling in 
| wealth and living on the fat of the land, he is forced to des- 
patch his frogal and nutritious meals at stated intervals. No 
| Toses ate ecatiered in his rugged path—no bland zephyrs fan 
| his throbbing te nples. Hiseway of life has full soon fallen 
into the sere and yellow leaf and chestnut-burr, like that of 
the bare-footed cow-boy on a frosty morning, whose fect are 
lacerated, whose fingers ache, and whose nose, like the musa 
of Milton, that ‘ soars with no middle flight above th’ Aonian 
mount'—is slightly blue. True, like him, he stops now and 
then, to draw forth a gout of wild honey from some old hol- 
low tree ; but these cannot be relished by reason of the coim- 
pulsion under which he acts. Hew gloomy must be the lot 
of these young gentlemen! for they are generally suscepti- 
ble to the last degree ; and while they are secluded from 
this beautiful world, at dreamy twilight or during the silent 
night-watches, bright-cyed shadowy forms, such as their fow 
and momentary bird's-eye glances abroad have revealed to 
them, stealthily approach and beckon away their bopeless 
imaginings. But ah, some obtrusive incident recalls them 
to the dull reality of their prosaic existence ; perhaps the 
fire becomes low and requires stirring, or that abomineble 
taper must be trimmed, when the velvet-footed fairies five 





aghast. , 

This business of acquiring knowledge is crutl in the ex- 
treme, and ought to be modified. The sublime truths of 
wcience should be disclosed to the young gentlemen's minis 











Every ramble I take in the field of light literature is like a 
triumphal march. _Is this fiction is it exaggeration !—by 


at once by the full blaze of intuition. Why should they be 
groping through the unwholesome everglades of discipline, 
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with only a glimmering star revealed at long intervals to 
cheer them ont Why should they be immured within the 
narrow compass of a dormitory, sitting in black-cloth and 
ashes? The residence of Mr. Catherwood in an Egyptian 
tomb, whose doors, tables and bedsteads were constructed 
of coffin-lids, while he was investigating the antiquities of 
that remote region, may be analogous, but in truth is not a 
circumstance in comparison with their habits of living. Yet 
their patient endurance is remarkable ; if they may m=rmur 
and squeak, like the axles of a team, the burden of lore 
which they sustain is a sufficient excuse. I have heard 
these complainings so long that they have grown musical to 
my ear, especially as they are mostly pitched in the minor 
key. Yonder, on the bottom shelf of that case, neatly piled 
on the broad plane of Joseph Deunie’s classical ‘ Port-Folio,’ 
lie the cherished numbers of a College Magazine, in .wo vo- 
lumes ; the unhappy abortion ‘had this extent, no more.’— 
The precise object of the work scems to have been, a con- 
venient form of presenting the sorrows of the young gentle- 
men to the world ; and indeed it answered the purpose pret- 
ty well as far as it went. Various were the expedients to 
which they resorted ; some would grieve a few stanzas to 
* Mary’—that name being the ideal of love in poetry ; some 
would paint little tablets of their own harrowing adventures, 
as the shipwrecked Roman mariners did in the days of Per- 
seus ; and some would weave little plots of tartan story, in 
which the sombre and gay colors occurred according to the 
strictest rules of regularity. The editor, however, was a 
man of busincss and acquainted with grief. The duties and 
responsibilities of his station were imperious and overwhelm- 
ing—sufficient to annihilate acommon man. As it was, he 
came to his table care-worn and heart-stricken. For him 
the sun had no smiles, and the intrusive breeze only scatter- 
ed his MSS. Yet, amidst all his perplezities, he kept an 
eye single to the interests of his patrons ; this impelled him 
to action ; and the consciousness of having discharged his 
duty from one number to another was a source of unalloyed 
satisfaction which could only be felt, not expressed. In 
proces of time and law, however, he was compelled, with 
his whole army of contributors, to ground arms. He said 
not a word, bot with a smile worthy of a martyr gave up the 
unprofitable ghost. Days, weeks, months, seasons and years 
have had their changes since then, and these dyspeptics in 
literature have become men of sterling sense and hopeful 
progeny. Lang life to them! 

But although the individuals to whom I have just alluded 
have happily escaped the turmoils of early efforts in compo- 
sition, they are ony offshoots of an interminable vine that 
will still continue to spread over the ruins of joy and hope.— 
We must not therefore relax in vur efforts to prop up its 
branches; if they will not absolutely cling to darksome cre- 
vices, let us give them the berefit of a little sun and air.— 
There are some authors, however, for whom we shoald have 
no merey—those who adopt the epistolary form, and reserve 
all their endearing epithets for some particular individual.— 
If they are anxious to entertain‘all, why not scatter their 
compliments '—if merely to cater for one, why do they pub- 
lish 1 We may be gentle readers, but we are extremely jeal- 
ous too. A word to the critics; Never suffer such dubious 
writers to shield themselves from your arrows behind such a 
paltry stockade. 


With the exception of the last mentioned, if the general- 
ity of light writers were to say nothing of pointed kindness 
to us, we need desire no better proof of their deep-rooted af- 
fection for us than the style of their works presents. This 
is lucid, graphic, suggestive, or any thing else we crave.— 
It subjects us to no labor of thinking ; it gives us pictur- 
esque views of matter and things ; it leaves the filling up to 
our own imaginations, when proper ; it is free from exhorta- 
tion—people are prowd of their own code of morals, and dis- 
like advice on this head ; it falls in with our prejudices, and 
never unduly agitates us. What meed of gratitude can we 
therefore bestow! Boy their works 1—ay, and laud them, 
and preserve them wo—placing them most prominently in 
our libraries and on our tables, and loaning them far and 
wide. Such authors as Seott, Byron and Shakspeare may 
do well enough to consult now and then, but what feelings 
had they in common with us? what regard had they for our 
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cent class in the republic of letters, waxing ‘ fat and kicking’ 
with their kindness towards us; do not let ws therefore be- 
tray the confidence they have reposed in us, by throwing 
aside their productions, or disgracing them by applying them 
to baser uses for the sake of the paper that contains them.— 
Let us take waste paper for wrappers,—and, Katy, do take 
that fragment oat of your ringlet, for as I live it contaius « 
sweet lyric to as sweet an air! Smooth its wrinkles, and 
learn to sing it; who knows but what its nameless author 
may some time or other happen near while you are trolling 
it out? Think how his heart would flutter at the sound! 

I was much struck with this truth on hearing the follow- 
ing anecdote of Ferguson the Scottish poet, from the lips of 
a kinsman of Robert Burns. (Worthy friend! should this 
meet your eye under Georgia's sun, it will rocall an‘ Attic 
night.) At the close of a fatiguing day's journey, Ferguson 
once found himself within sight of a cottage. As he drew 
near, wayworn and homesick, in the solemn hush of twilight, 
his car was saluted wit! the music of one of his own well- 
known songs, in a voice of bewitching power. He approach- 
ed the enclosure, and through a crevice perceived a light- 
hearted maid, relieving the tedium of domestic labors by her 
sprightly tones. Presently he revealed himself, and begged 
a bow! of milk, which she cheerfully offered him, at the same 
time eapressing a hope that it might prove refreshing. There 
was a world of meaning in his thanks as he bowed and pas- 
sed on. The girl broke forth again in the same strain, un- 
conscious of the poet's identity ; and it gratified him more, 
on this account, than if he had listened to it from the lips 
and harp of the highest born dame in the land ; for it proved 
to him that its kindred with the heart had recommended it to 
the humble maiden. 


To return from this episode : Let us remember how fear- 
ful a thing it is for these authors to commit themselves to 
the ocean of public opinion, unapprized of the storms and ad- 
verse winds that may drive them to and fro, or dash them to 
pieces. True, some of them may be mere coasters, but even 
these may be sunk by the floating ice of repulsion. Litera- 
ture, as well as nature, is now suffering from a severe winter ; 
we should not be regardless of the comfort of its votaries.— 
This humble essay is merely a relief-boat sent out by an un- 
derwriter. 

And now, should any real authors chance to peruse these 
remarks, may they pardon a little ‘ soft impeachment.’ One 
good turn deserves another ; and they shall be called kind, 
friendly, indulgent, or amiable, if they will just receive a few 
cautionary hints. Firstly, most of us readers are decidedly 
opposed to excessive manipulation in literary confectionery ; 
lees twisting, less moltiformity, and less diversity of coloring 
in one and the same subject, would be preferable. Ingenu- 
ity is not originality ; and a particular theme, if too freely 
offered to us, will cloy in spite of the varivty in which it may 
be disguised. If a sweet thing is to be presented to us, we 
should prefer it in a crystalized form, so that when the mass 
of glittering verbiage is melted away, the tow-string nuclei 
of order may still remain—the skeleton may recall brilliant 
associations. There is the subject of Love—in reality 
very good subject, but with the majority of you, gentle scrib- 
blers, your sole mountain of resources. It is the place of 
your fountains, your vegetation, and your minerals, but com- 
pletely scarified with your injudicious excavations. You re- 
semble the avaricious proprietor, who, tc make his mine 
yield more abundantly, ordered the pillars of solid ore which 
supported the roof, to be razed and drawn out ; whereupon 
the whole fabric fell in, and nothing but unprofitable frag- 
ments could be procured afterwards. We readers, when we 
descend into your regions to view the fine things, are entire- 
ly at your mercy ; and if you still persist in hammering away 
on this material of love, which alone supports the Joad of 
earthly cares over our heads, we shall all be overwhelined 
in ruin. Pray, gentle authors, diverge a little from the pole 
of your affections ; the meridian of Greenwich has been di- 
verging for more than a century, and yet the world goes on, 
and navigators conform to the variatign. But whatever vou 
do, let your heroines live to a green old age. You suffer too 
many of them to waste away when young. Cherish thom, 
and we will do our utmost to have the entire race of canker- 
worms swept from their rosy chceks—or to have them in- 


And we readers, as in duty bound, amid the gloom of this 
vale of tears, promise tu be highly entertained, whether your 
‘ spontaneous, original, native force’ burst forth like a leng- 
pent fire, illamining the atmosphere and flecking the very 
sky of intellect ; cr whether your ignis fatuus of merry con- 
ceit dance hither and yon among the marshes of tribulation 
in which as mortals we age steeped. 


The following lines wore forwarded long since, but by some mis- 
chance failed to reach us till last week. A slatementof the fact is 
due to the authoress, as many pieces founded on the same affect- 
ing incident, have recently appeared. Ed) 

For the New-Yorker. 
THE WRECK OF THE MEXICO- 
BY ANNE CHARLOTTE LYNCH. 
Swept by a fearful gale, 
Rocked by an angry sca, 
With riven mast and sail 
A stranded vessel lay. 


And o'er her fated deck 
Ran many a haggard form, 
Like phantoms of the wreck, 
Or epirits of the storm. 








No spectres dread were they— 
Bat bold and bearded men, 
And youth and infancy, 
And women pale and wan. 


They bore no titled name, 
Born but to want and toil, 

And self-exiled they came 
To find a freer soil. 


They caught their scanty gold, 
Each clasped the one most dear; 
With cries to wake the dead 
They revt that troubled air. 


And must they perish there, 
The promised land before them? 

In vain that shriek—that frantic prayer— 
The waters stiffen o'er them. 


Oh! for the incarnate God 
To stay them by his will! 
The Prophet's voice to bid 
That setting sun stand still! 


It sinks—and Midnight's veil 
Is o'er that ruin cast— 

And feeble swells that dying wail 
On that ternfic blast. 


Their tears freeze as they fall, 
Unaheard amid that roar, 

Their last low murmuring call — 
'T is done—the strife is o'er. 


What human power shall trace 
The horror of that bour ! 

That agonized embrace 
On which Death had ne power! 


Those cries that pierced to Heaven, 
From lips unused to pray! 
Those last fond memories driven 
O'er that tempestuous sea, 
Back to their squalid homes 
Left for the plenteous West, 
Back to their own Green Isle 
That starved them from her breast. e 


The tempest sang their dirge, 

Aad the treach'rous sea moaned loud, 
And cast its icy surge 

O'er the wanderers for a shroud. 


And the fierce and crested waves 
Were the funeral trains that bore 
Those corses to their graves 
On a free and generous shore. 


* See the report of the British Consul, 


War.—Prince Eugene, who was one of the very sbicst 
amoug the renowned Generals of his day, and who gained 
honor in many a well-fought ficld, made the followlng remack 
in relation to war: 

“ The thirst of renown sometimes insindates itsel! into 
our councils under the hypocritical garb of national honor. 
It dwells in imaginary insults—it suggests hersh ani abu- 
sive language—and people go on from one thing to another, 
till they put an end to the lives of half a million of men.— 
The call for war proceeds generally from those who lave no 
share in its toils, as ministera, women, end the lounging poli- 











personal comfort? None. Here we are, the most compla- 


dieted for grand larceny. Think of this. 


ticians of a lerge town.” 
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For the New-Yorker. 
THE HARP OF THE MINSTREL. 
“Jt (8 related of a celebrated musician that at the moment he ex- 
pied, the strings of his harp were broken by an invisible hand.” 
Upon a silken couch 
The Child of Song was lying; 
And through the open casement 
The summer wind was sighing ; 
And orange buds were wafted 
Upon the perfumed breath, 
And rose-leaves there lay scattered 
Within the room of death. 


“ Bring forth my harp,” the minstrel said, 

And let me ence again 

Recall the soul's deep witchery 
That dwells within its strain ; 

For still the memory of the loved 
Around my fond heart clings, 

Aud cach low note of melody 
Some dear remembrance brings.” 


With trembling hand he swept the chords, 
And notes so soft and clear 
Ascended on the evening air 
That angels stooped to bear, 
And marvelled, as they heard the strain, 
That aught so bright bad birth 
Within the dreary confines 
Of the dark and sinful earth. 
Again, as with a magic hand, 
The minstrel strack the lyre; 
Once more his deep and sunken eye 
Glowed with its wonted fire ; 
His thoughts were on the battle-field 
In all its proud array, 
And with that gush of melody 
His spirit passed away ! 
Enraptured by the thrilling notes, 
A spirit hovered nigh ; 
And, as she gazed upon the harp, 
A tear-drop filled her eye. 
She spoke: “ And shail another's touch 
Awake thy strain? no, never!" 
She drew her haod across the lyre, 
And broke its chords for ever! 


GrErrvra. 





For the New-Yorker. 
A GLANCE AT ENGLAND, FRANCE, &c. 
(C GLEANINGS OF TRAVEL’) 

Exctasp and France are within two hours’ sail of each 
other—have received the impressions of like marauding 
forces in the olden time—have fought side and side under 
the same consecrated banner upon the plains of the infi- 
del, and have made matual treaties as fast as they have 
broken them ; and yet, Englishmen and Frenchmen are 
asunlike as Malays and Circassians. An Englishman 
crosses the Channel, to lavish his severeigns among the 
‘moustached parley-ceos,’ and to assume the carriage of a 
lord—ay, almost of a god-—-among his hereditary foes; and 
returns, grumbling with discontent that wife or daughter 
ever made him fool enough to exchange the substantial 
comforts of his home for the ideal pott of his frog-cat- 
ing neighbors, whom he christens lean and slipper'd 
pantaloon,’ fiercely digesting the speech of great Casar— 

“ Would he were fatter :—but I fear him not ; 
Yet, if my name were liable to fear, 


1 do not know the man I should avoid 
So soon as that spare Cassius.” 


The black-eyed, sharp-witted Gallican, on the contrary, 
wears a fascinating smile, pockets the gold of grave John 
Bu'l with a complaisance that would ando a wiser man, 
and flatters the swelling vanity of any translated bragga- 
docio, while he privately langhs at the credulity of mi lord, 
and bears him the hate of inherited antipathy or of the 
mortifyingjmemorial of Waterloo. The one is antipodal 
to the other, in thought and deed ; the one returns an inju- 
Ty with a compliment—the other with a blow ; the one for- 
gets his misfortunes ina polacca or pirouette at the opera— 
the other in the bosom of his domestic affections; the one 
slutes his king with vociferous shouts of vive le Roi! and 
conceals the assassin's poignard under his mantle—the 
other quietly uncovers to his sovereign, and abhors the 
regicide from hie inmost soul. Monsieur, if Catholic, ob- 





| disputable success of one of the claimants for the throne. 
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buoyant as merriment itself, conducts him to gay and 
swarming suburban guinguettes to enjoy the remaining 
day, or takes him to the glittering fetes of Tivoli, the 
equestrian displays of Franconi, or the natural impersona- 
tions of Mademoiselle Mars, until the midnight bell warns 
him home. His philosophy chills at England's usage, and 
cannot reconcile to its reason the peerless contentment of 
the devotional throng that hallows its glorious hebdomad, 
from morn till night, in pouring forth songs of ardent 
praise, and in uttering prayerful sounds of fervent grati- 
tude to the beneficent Author of this vast existence. He 
cavils at the islander's serious face, but more at these re- 
ligious practices, which he deems inimical to the generous 
intentions of the Creator, and subversive of the essential 
principles of pure Christianity, which only purposed the 
happiness of man. There are theologians, | ween, who 
would moot this point, and, perchance, fully prove that 
happiness is too frequently a dream—a phantom much 
sought after, not more palpably existent in the heartless, 
transient gleams of Parisian pleasure, than in the exercise 
of forms of worehip that give an unseen gladness to the 
heart, predicated of hopes of a future unfading crown of 
celestial worth. The Frenchman is thus constitated; 
he has received the impress of centuries—and centuries 
must roll on their eventful tide before he will be other than 
the gay, the sparkling, and the pleasure-seeking, or before 
he will change his present sentiments, and forgive his insu- 
lar rival his sober, manly visage, or for being one who 


. loves no plays, 
As thou dost, Antony ; he hears no music ; 
Seldom he smiles+ and smiies in such a sort, 
As if he mock’d himself, and scorn’d his spirit, 
That could be moved to smile at any thing.” 


I have been a quiet observer of these characteristics of 
two great nations, famous in arts and war, that have thus 
arisen unbidden before me, as 1 have canvassed the mut- 
terings deep, but not loud, which are constantly betraying 
the smothered bitterness and ill-concealed dislike that 
must be developed before the cruel civil war that is now 
desolating unfortunate Spain shall find a close in the in- 








The two countries, like an uncongenial wedded pair, have 

ever been engaged in petty skirmishes until some furious 

hostility has wrought a separation, when they have as 

frailly sought a truce which has proved equally feeble in 
its permanence, The last union was that of the Quadru- 
ple Alliance; and England and France have prated of 
balance of power, and of their dear relationship, each 
with their warriors’ hands upor their hilts. Thus it was 
in the days of the ‘ Field of the Cloth of Gold,’ when two 
sovereigns rivalled each other in acts of chivalric courtesy 

and in tokens of implicit confidence, while each was study- 
ing the elements of a grand national policy, the more sinu- 
ous, entangling and overreaching, the more glorious. 
Metternich and Talleyrand are still employed in the coun- 
cils of Europe, and their systems of government have be- 
come a text book for every politician who does not scru- 
ple to add all that momory can gain from the past, or that 
invention can render profitable from the present. 

The carnage in Spain was terrible, and the land of the 
myrtle and olive was streaming with the blood of its prin- 
ces, its statesmen and peasantry. It was the strife of 
friend against friend—of family against family ; and con- 
sanguinity was a tie that urged the belligerent to plunge 
his stiletto into his father’s or brother's heart. Humanity 
seemed to have found its grave; and excesses, whose re- 
cital made the blood curd!e in our veins, presented a na- 
tion of fiends rather than of men. Where had the high- 
born chivalry of the ancient Spaniard departed? Where 
was that valor that once gave Spain supremacy in the 
fields of battle 1—that learning which shed its light through- 
out the world? Alas! civil factions had uprooted the 
generous principles of her earlier history, and the cruelties 
of the Grand Inquisition had found zealous imitators 
among her degenerate children. If there ever was & 
country that required intervention to arrange its domestic 
affaire—at least, to check the merciless waste of human 
life, it was distracted Spain. If there ever was a case, in 
the of goveruments, that apolegised for the in- 
troduction of foreign strength to alleviate haman misery, 
it was the case of wretched Spain. Yet the Quadraple 





terves the ritual of the Romish mass on Sunday morning, 
at St. Roch or Notre Dame ; and his absolved conscience, 
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France and England nestled in disquietude, as ambition 
or mercy impelied the one or the other to lend its inter- 
vening aid. A stern jealousy manifested itself in Cabinet 
Philosophy, which most eloquently expatiated upon (i: 
wisdom of Ministers—uapon the maintenance of the gr: 
Alliance, and upon the fortuitous results that this grand 
union was conferring upon the world, while half of Spain 
was involved in mutual massacre ;—forsooth, a fortuit.:s 
resvit! But while Cabinets were publicly exulting, the 
people were indignant; and assistance, coVert if you 
please , has achieved a victory for legitimacy, which, if 
judiciously managed in inspiring the treacherous aid 
cowardly adherents of the Queen with assumed noblen: ss 
and valor, may avert the prospéctive horrors ot this wn- 
natural contention. The crisis is rapidly approaching—-» 
Crisis fraught with importance to the world; and the sw! - 
sidies of individual enterprise are evidently acquiring (|. 
sanction of a powerful kingdom, whose d'savowed ass« 1. 
may mask intentions that will ultimately enlarge its ro- 
sources and augment its power. Even now the barb rvii- 
kles in Europe's bosom ; and while the coffers of Don Cur- 
los overflow with the gold of northern potentates, and a 
French princess is arrayed in a bridal robe, to yield her 
hand to the triumphing Charles the Fifth sc soon as the 
regal wreath encircles the usurper’s brow, the wise mei 
of the Continent are convened in anxious suspense, ani 
listen to the fancied distant roar of England's fearful lion, 
or ponder upon the vision of her swelling canvass white i:- 
ing the sea. The imperial eagle has retired to his eyric, 
leaving his effigy alone upon the triumphal arch of France ; 
but if his ambitious master could spring from his ocean- 
enviroued charnel house, the bird of Jove would again soir 
above its myriad of standards, and the Emperor's ranks 
would be full of avenging men, who frown meaningly a)id 
fiercely, ander the cautious and peace-preserving dynas‘y 
of Orleans, at the superior diplomacy of British statesme i. 
And what has English diplomacy countenanced? A 
legion of British subjects has been organised, who ha\c 
fought side and side with the soldiers of Castile. St. Se- 
bastian is filled with the troops of the legion, and this iv- 
portant post and military key to the French kingdom his 
been recently supplied, by the steamers of England, wii): 
all the essential equipments of a citadel; and Bilboa ws 
invested by the sanguine army of Don Carlos—its endu- 
ring defenders were encountering the concomitant horrors 
of a siege, and the yvacillating conduct of the Queen's 
relieving forces was rendering their retrieve apparently 
hopeless, until the marines of a British fleet were fore- 
most in the fight, amd compelled them to conquer. Is th's 
intervention? “No,” replies Lord Palmerston, with tie 
calmness of a Machiavel ; “‘ it is mere co-operation.” 

And has France been indifferent? Redress has been 
demanded from Switzerland for aggrieved national honor, 
and the fortresses upon her froutiers have been garrison’! 
with freshebattalions, until her offended dignity has boca 
appeased, and ancient amity retstablished. The African 
streams have been dyed with human blood, and Constin- 
tine, representing another Moscow, has been a witness of 
an element-created disaster, thet royal Prince or vali«:.t 
Marshalbcould neither foresee nor prevent ; and a hund!«! 
thousand soldiers have been idly pensioned to be corri; \- 
ed at Strasburg or Vendome, while the Castilian receiv. (i 
no aid from France. Is this intervention? ‘ No,” says 
ex-premier Thiers; “a murrain upon the stiff-neck«d 
king of the barricades!—but it is not my fault that the 
meaning of intervention has not been practically und: - 
stood in the affairs of Spain.” 

Now comes the development of the rivalric affections 
of our Channel-separated countries to which I have allu- 
ded. He of the grande nation, in looking beyond Bayonne, 
vapors hugely ; he is dissatisfied with rulers at home, bt 
more with rulers abroad. He speaks with caustic bitter- 
ness of England's infringement of the alliance—of |r 
military advancement in Spain—of her possession of ()e 
invaluable inlet of St. Sebastian, as a meditated pro) 
of her insatiable ambition. His amour propre is goalie 
to vexation at the increased reputation of her fighting- 
men, and at her enhanced popularity of na‘ne among (> 
assisted in proceeding fearlessly on to the rescue. Ile 





Alliance existed, as a Rubicon that none could pass; and 


raile at his Cabinet for iuaction, and want of tact in po- 
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litical politesse. His Cabinet replies, with perfect non- 
chalance, while the little Infanta is taught to prattle of the 
perfidy of her cousin, loving and royal Orleans, that it 
labors for the glory of France, and has pursued the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention, simply allowing co-operation! 
Whenever occasion offers, the ‘journal or the citizen is 
tinged with hostility, to a late example of which I will 
advert. The Queen of Madagascar sends an Envoy Ex- | 
traordinary to the court of France, to establish commer- 
cial and friendly relations. One of the press regards the 
overture with indignation as a derisive mockery, and in- | 
duiges in the sharpest invective against the secret influence | 
of England, which, it presumes, has instigated this embas- | 
sy, that the French may have the semblance of reaping | 
advantages, while England is fully conscious that she pre | 
serves a sway that will allow her a tyrannical monopoly | 
with seeming justice and impartiality. 

John Bull has a philosophy within him that passeth all 


PAGANINI. 

In our remarks on the musical genius of ltaly, we had 
said, that south of the Alps lay the fouat from which 
flowed periodically the whole refreshment of the musical 
mind of Europe. One of these periodical gushes has 
burst out in our own day, and with a power which has 
never been rivalled by Italy herself. Paganini has com- 


|| menced a new era of the king of all instruments, uniting 
|| the most boundless mastery of the violin with the most) 


vigorous conception. Audacious in his experiments on 
the capacity of his instrament, yet refined to the extreme 
of subtlety ; scientific, yet wild to the verge of extrava- 
gance, he brings to music the enthusiasm of heart and 
habit, which would have made him eminent in perhaps 
any other pursuit of ihe human faculties. Of a performer 
who has been so lately before the public, and whose merits 
have been so aniply discussed, it would be superfluons to 
speak in detail. But, by universal consent, Paganini has 
exhibited in his performance all the qualities combined, 
which separately once gave fame. By a singular adapta- | 
tion, his exterior perfectly coincides with his performance ; 
his tall gaunt figure, his long fleshless fingers, his wild, | 





understanding, aud he cherishes a species, sui generis, of 
exceeding good nature, by which he will not commence | 
his antipathy with more than a supercilious curl of the 
lip toward Mounsecr ; and although his expressions may 
gain point by progress, his conclusion will scarcely ad- 
vance beyond contempt. 


He does not reciprocate the | not unlike some criminal escaped from the dungeon 





eager, and wan visage, his thin grey locks falling over his | 
shoulders, and his singular smile, sometimes bitter and 

| convulsive, always strange, make up an aspect waich 

‘ approaches nearly to the spectral. When he comes on! 
| the stage, half crouching, slowly creeping onward, as if} 
he found his withered hmbs too weak to bear him, and | 
with his wild eye glancing by fits round the house, he looks | 


Frenchman's abuse by charging him with intervention, | where he had been worn down by long confinement, ot a| 


but, as an apology for home policy, abuses him for a | 


ridiculous non-co operation. | 

These are the gleams of feelings that, pent up by the | 
revolution of July, have broken forth at this juncture, and ‘ 
are indicative, perhaps, of more serious events than inter- )) 


lunatic who had just been released from his chains, Of} 
all earthly forms, his is the least earthly. But it is when) 
the first uproar of reception is stilled, when the orchestra 
has played its part, and the solo is to begin, that Paganini 
exhibies his singularity and his power in full view. He! 
has hitherto held the violin hanging by his side ; he now | 








raises it up slowly, fixes his eye upon it as a parent might | 


changes of verbiage. Spain forms a volcano, upon whose | look upon a favorite child, gives one of his ghastly smiles, 


crater the nations of Europe are steppping;—and let 
them take heed lest fier consuming fires extend their 
warmth to the Tuileries or St. Jamer—to Berlin or 
St. Petersburg! The late salvation of Bilboa has not 
terminated the contest,—althongh the Queen has con- 
verted Espartero into a Grandee—has ribboned her offi- 
cers and soldiery, and conferred, by letters royal, the \| 
title of ‘ unconquered’ upon her loyal city of Bilboa. The i 
Ministry of France is beset by the ander-currents of Court i 
intrigue, and its dissolution will be effected before another il 


Meunier attempts to assassinate his sovereign, or states- || 
man Thiers closes his career as a connoisseur of paintings | sensibility which seems to vibrate through every fibre of | 


and models at Rome. Unless Louis Philippe is more 
than mortal man, the price of this broken Cabinet will be 
intervention! The tri-color will wave over the hills of 


Spain ; England will be prompted to divide or to contend | often dared too much; and by attempting in his frolic | 
for her inflaence, and the Quadruple Alliance nullity will || moods—and his frolics are frenzies—to imitate things alto. | 


form a subject for a crusade which mayiextend from the 
Antocrat to the Citizen King. If Europe remains in 


quietude, England and France will find an apple of dis- i Ww 
cord in Spain. If not, and Europe trembles beneath the || the * Carnival de Venise,’ the variations consisting of imi- 


reconcile England and France, without a anitgof feeling, || the mene hang children, and the squabbles of Punch. 


to a harmony of action. 


The Emperor of Russia is gifted with an intangible, || main unequalled for another generation. He enjoyed one | 
enomeloes existence. At one time hic i Gi chucet ! resnit which genius has too seldom enjoyed—extraordina 
extinct by the overturning of his chariot; at another, he |\ ,'p 


was gasping from the bullet of a conspirator; at another, 
a commission of lunacy was in progress for His Imperial 
Majesty ; and he is now dispensing with the use Of.side 
arms at fashionable balls, His Highness being gravely 
engaged in setting the example of Court etiquette at St. 
Petersburg. 1 hope, for the credit of humanity, that he 
has the apology of lunacy as an atonement for his unfeel- 
ing policy toward the unfortunate and brave Polanders, 
and for his unmitigated cruelty and insult toward them,‘ 
or any vestiges of their former fame. Who would sus- 
pect that an acknowledged patron uf the fine arts would 
sacrifice an example to gratify personal hatred? The 
chivalrous countrymen of Poniatowski, at an immense 
expense, employed the talents of the brilliant Thorwalsden 
to Greate a superb bronze statue of Poland’s hero. An 
Alexawier could allow its erection in Warsaw, and could 
admire this choice specimen of art, although representing 


| lets it down again, and glances round the andience, who 
| sit in the profoundest silence looking at this pantomime, 
| as if it were an essential part of the performance. He 
| then seizes it firmly, thrusts it close to his neck, gives a! 
| glance of triumph on all sides, waves his bow high above | 
i the strings, dashes it on them with a wild crash, and with, 
| that single impulse, lets out the whole torrent of harmony. 

Peculiar as this picture may seem, it is only so to those 
who have not heard the great master. ‘l'o those who have | 
itwillappeartame. He is extravagant beyond all bounds ; | 
yet his extravagance is not affectation, it is scarcely more | 
than the natural result of a powerful passion acting on a) 
nervous temperament, and naturalized by habits of lonely | 
labor, by an all-engrossing imagination, and by a musica! 


|| his frame | The whole man is an instrument. 
| Itmast, however, be acknowledged that this eccentricit 


| in ns latter performances sometimes injured his excel- 


| lence. His mastery of the violin was so complete, that he 


o— below the dignity of music, he offended his au- 
|| dienee. 
| old women’s voices! He imitated birds, cats, and wolves. 
e have heard him give variations to the pretty air of 


colossal strides of the Russian despot, a vital policy must ‘ations of all the cracked trumpets, the drums, the files, 


| These were 


ilies. But when his better genius resumed 
| its influence, he was unequalled; and 


probably will re- 


ry emoluinent He is saitl to have made, during the 


cert at the King’s Theatre was said te amount to seven 
hundred guineas. Thus, in his hands, he established th 
| superiority of the violin as a means of production over all 
| others, and even over the human voice. Catalani, in her 
days of renown, never made so much by single pet forman- 
ces. Paganini has wow gone to Italy, where lie has pur- 
chased estates, and where, if he is wise, he will continue 
and live on his fame. If he is weak or avaricious, he wil 
return to Engiand; when his powers will have decayed. 
be will meet the reception of so many great performers 
who have forgotten that time makes inroads on every 
thing; he will receive pity where he once conquered ap- 
“eagynd and like Mara, Giardini, Rode, and a host of oh. 
, he will fly from the country, disheartened and disap 
Booting to hide his bead in some obscure corner of th 
tinent, where he will leave his moncy to his house- 
Nil his body to the monks, and die. 
novelties which Paganini has introduced into hi- 
rmances have been highly panegyrized. Those arc 
is playing occasionally on a violin with but the four! 











staccato, which is fitiished and élegant, we have not been 
able to feel their peculiar value. Tat they may be the 
opening of future and wide triumphs to this beautiful and 
mysterious instrument, we believe perfectly possible. But 
in their present state they appeer rather tricks than tri- 
umphs, rather specimens of individual dexterity than of 
instr tal excell The artist’s true fame must de. 
pend on his “pe U to the soul. — was born in 
Scura, about 1784. He looks a hundred 
_ «Black woods: Magazine. 

Icetanp.—The following account of the island of Iceland 
may perhaps be interesting to our readers. It was discovered 
in the year 861, by the Norwegian pirate Nadod. The first 
colony, consisting of Normans, was established in the vear 
874. In 923, its constitution of government had become 
aristocratic. ‘This constitution endured three centurics— 
the period of the island's greatest nity. Christianity 
was introduced there in 981. In the middle of the thirteen: 
century, it submitted to Norway, aud in 1380 was, together 





jj with Norway, unitedto Denmark. These changes were ru- 


inous to its prosperity. Its commerce diminished by de- 
grees, and fell into the hands of foreigners ; it lost also its 
reputation for eminence in the arts and sciences. Calam’. 
ties of various sorts gradually diminished its population — 
The plague, several kinds of epitemics, the snail pox, the 
incursion of pirates, in turn afflicted this unfortunate isle — 
In the year 1530, the first printing press was established 
here ; the Reformation was introduced towards the middle 
of the same century. In 1703, its population amounted to 
50,444 souls; in 1809 to 48,063 ; and in 1822 to 48,326; 
at present the number is 49,269.—The greater part of the 
children die before the age of ten years. The whole popn- 
lation dwells on the sea-coast ; the interior is absolutely un- 
inhabitable. It is the usage among them for the ministcr, in 
the name of the suitor, to ask the hend of the lady. They 
have no national dance. ‘Their mode of singing is monoto- 
nous, and their wer-songs resemble confosed cries. ‘The 


j sland is very poor iu vegetables, and the fruits of the trees 


iin considerable herds. 


seldom reach metunty. Burley is eultivated there. ‘Thc 
reindeer has been naturalized since the year 1770 ; it is seca 
As for domestic animals, it is com- 
puted that the island contained, in the year 1822, about 24,- 
443 horses, 21,803 head of cattle, 348,752 sheep, many 
goats, and a very few swine. The country is divided into 
three bailiwicks. It has a bishop, ninetcen provosts, a phar- 


| maccutical institution, and five surgeons. 





Asecpotes or tux Russtan Campatox.—When the 
French fugitives entered Konigsberg, many of them made 
a most ludicrous aud motley appearance, having, in their 
retreat, accommodated themselves with garments of every 


One of his favorite freaks was the imitation of 


gle year of his residence in England, upwards ot | 
£20,000. His half share of the receipts of a single con-| 


|| description and color. One of the most conspicuous 1.- 
stances wasa French general, who arrived, riding on a 
|| little pony, wearing a lady's pink silk cloak, with hat and 
| feathers to correspond. Anether general, who, ou the re- 
|| treat, found himself alone, riding through a forest at night, 
| searcely knowing in what dircction he was proceeding, 
was not a little pleased at perceiving a light, which seemed 
to issue from a cottage. He accordingly rode up to it, 
and hearing, as he approached, loud voices within, dis- 
mounted, and went cautiously forward, uncertain whether 
the inmates were friends or foes. Happily, be heard them 
|| talking French, an!, on entering, was eti!! more gratifird 
|| at recognising some men of his own regiments. His first 
question was, Whether they had any thing to eat? to which 
they replied, they had a piece of meat at the fire. ‘This 
was, indeed, good news; and soare hot steaks being served 
up, the general, as well as his men, did them ample jus- 
tice. The former, however, remarked, Umt it would not 
| be prudent to stop longer; and that, as they were now 

strengthened by a good meal, it would be best to set out 
immediately, and desired them to bring him his horse. 
Your hore, general, said they, why you have jast been 
eating apiece of him. How do you think we should have 
ot meat, if you had not sv luckily brought us a supply? 
Ve intend, now, to carry off as much os we can of the 
choicest parts, to subsiston by the way.” The German Tou:irt, 





Natunat Humasiry.—Antiquity has preserved a bean- 
tiful instance of this quality, in an ancedote of Alexander, 
the Tyrant of Pheres, who, though he hid so industri- 
ously hardened his heart as to seem to take delight in 
cruelty, insomuch as to murder many of his subjects 
every day, without cause, and without pity; yet at the 
bare rep-esentation of a tragedy which related to the 
misfortunes of Hecuba and Andromache, he was so touch- 
ed with the fictitious distress which the poet had wrought 
up in it, that he burst out into a flood of tears ; the expli- 
cation of which inconsistency is easy, and casts as great a 
lustre upon homan nature, as the man himself was a dis- 
grace to it. The case seems to have been this: In real 
life he had been blinded with passions, and thoughtlessly 


: hurried on by interest or resentment; but here, there was 
the foe of Russia. A Nicholas manifests his magnanimity || stri pizzicato with the of the Jefthand, giv || "9 t0om for motives of that kind: so that his attention 
by hurling it to the earth, and ordering its trans - ing instrument something of effect of the guitar— being first caught hold of, and all his vices laid asleep. 
to the foundry of Modlin! No b din oie his use of the harmonic tones, and his staccato. Tha: || then nature awoke in triumph, and showed how deeply 
Adieu maith these are all novelties, that they add to the general com. |] #¢ had sown the seeds of compassion in every mans 

London, January 19th, 1837 Genatp, || pass of the violin, and that they exhibit surprising skill in |] Teast, when tyrants, with vices the most at enmity with 
; ; the performer, we entirely w. But excepting the jj % Were not entirely to root it out. 
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[From the Knickerbucker for March. 
OLLAPODILANA,. 


BUMSER EiGHTEEN, 


‘Give you good den,’ Reader. We have been deprived 
of each other’s companionship for several wees, and for 
my part [ am becoming lonesome without your eye. I 
love that you should scrutinize my sentences—appreciate | 
a good thing, if T happen to acquit myself thereof—and 
use that thrice blessed quality of furgiveness with respect 
toa bad one. It leases me to think that eyes whose 
moral glance will probably never meet my own, may 
linger for @ moment on ey page, and that some thought 
may be conveyed, through those starry and lustrous me- 
dia, to a spirit not displeased. . ’ : 

Old Joun Munro, whose pale statae looks down upon 
me with ‘ful gret selempnite’ from his niche, as I write, 


ee 


cularges with great gusto upon the married state, and his || line of steel ringing and thrilling along my sole, the Dela- 


verdict has beeu quoted a thousand times; but I believe | 
that respectable gentleman, and tolerable author, found at 

last that the state matrimonial, as far as himself was con- | 
cerned, was not so delectable as the airy tongue of fancy 
had syllabled to his ear, But the truth is, Milton was not 


| placently from his pavilion in the upper air, to scrutinize 
|| my gyrations, and see how | performed. 


shines over the whole face of the earth; and, as the sun 
rises or gocs down, the entire radius of the horizon seems 
like a waving ocean of blue and gold! Then to see the 
sun go down, or to see it rise! Then to see the large 
dazzling stars in the vault of midnight, or the moon walk- 
ing in brightness, or suspended like a vast balloon of trans- 
parent light in heaven! ‘Then the soul goes up to Gop: 
there is an eloquence in the stillness of the night; the ear 
hums with silence, and fairy voices seem breathing from 
the snow. ‘The unclouded grandeur of Omnipotence 
kindles the mind: there is solemnity in the how! of the 
wateh-deg from the hill-side—in the sluggish clouds, rolling 
their languid and fleecy skirts upward from the horizon. 


Si.ricH-Ripine and skaiting are my deligh:s. Give me 
a satisfactory pair of hi utchers, curled fantastically 
over the toc of my boots, the straps nicely adjusted, the 


| ware or Fair-Mount dam for my theatre, and I can enact 
more wonders than a man—playing such tricks before 
high heaven, that a disinterested angel might bend com- 








a fur udge. Ble was no more fitted to possess a wife, | 
than Richord the Third was, ‘The reason 1 obvious. He | 
was engaged in the construction of gorgeous castles in the | 


air: spirits that * play i° the plighted clouds’ were his fa- || meagre amount of pleasure. One half of it, to use an 
that he superintended in heaven, | @ppropriate phrase, is ‘ up-hill business.’ Ifthere are any 


miars; and the bat 
and the hot work that head of it in the other place, were | 
enough to keep him in a perfect and constant fever. How 
could such a man come down to the bread-aud-butter con- || 
cerns of every day life?—the gentle biut of Mr. Russell || 


the tuilor, with whom he boarded in Bunbill Fields, that || ‘Take a pole, say twenty feet long; place it on a little 


itwas about time to elevate the peeuniar id pro quo 
for vietuals and drink that had faltiled thee Shoes in Tis 
nearnate tabernacle? How could he go to the green 
grocers, and get a cabbage for Mrs. Milton, or any thing | 
of that sort, when he was busy in populating Pandemo- | 


| their neighborhood, } can tell them of a system greatly in 
|| vogue when I was a stadent. The following is the re- 


| letter Y: let this be fastened in solid wwe, when the lake | 


Sliding down hill, on the other hand, is an eminent 
bore. I wonder at my urchin infatuation in having ever 
patronized it. There is such a world of labor, and such a 


young countrymen among my readers who have a lake in 


cipe: 


upright stick of wood, cut so that at the top two branches | 
may be removed, so as to be something in the shape of a 


is right firmly encrusted, and safe as a floor: then place 
the pole at the bottom of the triangle described by the 


wan? Of see about procuring for himself a new pair of || branches of the upright stick; Iet a long rope be at the 
uiwhisperables from his host, when he was engaged in |, eud of the pole, and at the end of the rope a sled, with 
rronging a throne fur Apollyon, and drawing the con- | Tnners that cross each other at right angles, under a high 
vention of his peers together, to make epecches, and dis- | box, filled with boys and girls, properly seated. Two 
uss matters of public interest? Ledeed, his kingdom was || stout fellows can easily turn the pole in the cavity of the 
tof this world; his mind soared away from the dim | Y, something inthe way in which an oar is pulled in a) 
‘and stnoke of Londun, up to the gates of Paradise, | Tegatta. Wait a moment, reader, | beseech you, and see 
pastures of eternal verdure, rivers of refreshing waters, || the effect, when the impalse has crept to the rope’s end | 
and (boroughfares of bullion, glistering in the violet and | The sled starts like a comet behind time: it describes a | 
en radiance of an unfading sky. Supposing that one i far-off circle, widening and widening; the passengers Can | 
of vs litle responsibilities bad bawled im his ear for a!) scarcely see; they breathe quickly but happily ; and 1} 
rogar-plum, just afthe moment when he had got Satan | verily believe that (being conscious of safety, even were | 
vo ove of his heaviest fights, a kind of gravy ranning | the ice as thin as a wafer,) any goodly company of young | 
fron tus wounds? Would be not have exclaimed, petn- \ ople thus engaged can enjoy @ very satisfactory pro- 
iintly, (in the identical words whieh he puts into the || logue to the sensations of an wronaut ona trip, and feel 


———— 
abiding place; to Pg on a power beyond our own; to 
disdain the sneer of the bigot, te bot language of the 
zealot, and to cherish in one’s heart of héarts that essence 
of the beatitudes—the religion of life. 

Let no vain hopes deceive the mind; 

No happier let us hope'to find 
To-morrow than to-tay : 

Our golden dreams of yore were bright— 

Like them the present shall delight— 
Like them decay. 


Our lives like hastening streams must be, 
inwo one engulfing sea 
Are doomed to fall : 
The sea of death—whose waves rol! on, 
O’er king and kingdom, crown and throne, 
And swallow all! 


Alike the river’s Jord] i 
Alike tne humble vival e glide 
7 wave; 4 pride, 

eath levels poverty and pr 
And rich and nam » home side by side, 

Within the grave! 
To this somnghecion, at last, must we come: and our 
questionings of the elements, or of the mind, are alike in 
vain. How often has passionate Grief invoked the hosts 
of heaven to restore the lost! Yet when the clod has 
once fallen with its hollow sound upon the coffin-lid; 
when its melancholy echo has sank unheard over the 
tuneless ear of Death, who that has stood by, and heard 
the requiem for the departed soul but has wondered for 
its flight?) Where is the heart that has not poured forth its 
plaint, amid the stillness of the night, when the ear 

‘From echoing hill or thicket, oft has seemed 
To hear celestial voices !" 
It is then that the soul longs for the astrologer's power— 
the consultation of the stars. Among those orbs, gem- 
ming the night with lustre, where do the departed dwell ? 
Who can pierce the blue mystery above, to tell? There 
they shine from age to ag orious clusters, flooding 
the empyrean with paths of light, and looking down in 
beauty on the mutations of a ‘wicked and perverse 
world!’ Is it among those floating jewels, scattered from 
the crown of the Almighty, where the prismatic light 
gleams from the gates of Paradise, and the wicked cease 
from trouliling, and the weary are at rest? 
* Answer me, burning stars of night, 
Where hash the spirit gone, 
That past the reach of human sight 
Even as abreeze hath flown! 
And the stars answer me: ‘ We roll 
In light and power on high, 
But of the gever-dying soul, 
Ask that which cannot die.’’ 


By the way, I would not speak too reverently of astro- 





wouth of the Arch-fiend,) ‘Ob hell!’ It is quite tikely— | 08 Virgil did when he begged Mecenas to rank him 
od perhaps followed wp the ejaculution with a box upon | among the lyric poets: 
the ear of the young offender. ‘The truth is, he was always || * Sublimi feriam sidera vertice.’ 
in nulibus, or clee above them; his mental retina expand- || oo —— : 
ing. and demking in the imperishable and glorious pros- \ Wet, after all life itself is but a dim prologne to that 
jets of the apper world. He had not the serenity of || day of days, when the cartain of eternity will be lified, 
Soak-peare. His wing Was not so strong; but like * the || and ‘ the swelling act’ begin! The thought is a deep one. 
<ul-broad vane’ of the Great Enemy, he waved them as |) Here, we are begirt with mystery. 1 he Past rises with 
t they were moved by the impetaous rush of a whirlwind. |) its shadows, only to the eye of Imagination : of the Wrong 
Forthe common things of this work-a-day world, he cared that has flourished and been suecessful, we know not yet 
itte or nothing. He was among men, but not of them. | the destiny: of the Right that has suffered, in weariness | 
The only woman that he ever sincerely loved, was Eve. ) and — we know not the reward Who shall an- | 
lle avtended to her with constant devotion. He prank’ | rave the marvel, or dispel the illusion? Of the events 
her pathway with roses; be spread around her the ama- | whieh happened, reader, when we were yet ‘in the | 
rinth bowers and banks of Edea and Asphodel ; and the j dark night of our fore-beings,’ or ever the stars, or the | 
nl which be bequeathed her was, to ase the language of || moon walking in brightness, or the sun—glorious shadow 1 
i auctioncer’s advertisement, ‘well watered and tim- | and faint type of Goo !—had touched our mortal vision, 
bored,’ He hated Satan ‘as he did the devil;’ and I am || “ho shall telif’ The time gone isa dream—the ume to 
ichined to think that he has exaggerated the demerits of || come, unknown. Truly did one of yore, say,ps he dis- 
that farnous individual. coursed of sepulchral mementos, an turned his thoughts 
Bot l am wandering. I demand back my spirit for ! to the lofty structures of Egyptian ambition: * Time sadly 
other matters, dad || overcometh all things, and is now dominant, aud er) 
| ome a sphynx, and looketh upon Memphis and old 
I 


. Reanen o” mine, have youbeen sleighing this omg i Thebes: while his sister, Oblivion, reclineth semi-som- 
ere were some three days of the genuine weather for | | oo n'y pyramid, making puzzles of Titanian erections, 


logy; for I consider it a mythological hambug, which was 
exploded at Belshazzar’s feast. When that distinguished 
personage was in the midst of his entertaiument—when 
the lamps shone brightly over fair women and brave men 
—there came a ge of supernatural chirography over 
against him ou walt of his palace, which he could not 
decipher. Seratching his roya' head, in grievous doubt, 
he called uate him his astrologers and soothsayers, (celes- 
tial proof- rs,) but ‘ they could not make known unto 
him the interpretation of the thing.’ Ever since reading 
this sketch of that princely dinner, I have had a great dis- 
trust of your star-gazers. I amof this mind with Browne: 
‘We do not reject or condemn a sober and regulated as- 
trology ; we hold there is more truth therein than in asiro- 
logers; im some more than many allow, yet in none so 
wuch as some pretend. We deny not the influence of the 
stars, bat often suspect the due application thereof; for 
though wé should affirm that all things were in all things ; 
that heaven were but earth celestified, and earth but hea- 
ven terrestrified ; or that each part hath an influence upor 
its divided affinity below, yet hew to single out these rela- 
tions, and duly to apply their actions, is a work oft-times 
to be effected by some revelation and cabala from above, 
rather than any philosophy or speculation here below.— 
What pewer soever they have upon our bodies, it is not 





Lat objcet, inthe Phila@elphia meridian, and the improve- | ; —s inketh be. 
vent there | and turning old glories into dreams. H.story sinketh 
a 7 Li - — ocean Or bet ger | neath vy ee = The —e png ee a 
thelr be: “ . . ie | through those deserts, asketh of her who builded them, 
te pond dat aaa .- et eee || and she mumbteth something, but what itis, ho heareth not. 
to en fark im a full sloigh, bells rin ie cheerfully . the || Thus it is, that the position of our being defies all primary 
ew, the _ Ae Aewte cig ’ Bowe J one’s back, and || OF ultimate inquiry. If we look back, there is a poittt 
the broad A it wont f the country expanding to the where knowledge fades into conjecture; if onward, we 
eye! There is ny coins of chastened Y seule about the || #and upon the border of a sea which =r but bat are 
dull brown woods, mingling afar with the pale blueness weal k hosing: Epes ‘caagar ww ait, et 
of the distanee, and the crimson of an evening sky, fading wonmeinaneethe tom - wmidnig Satihes on anal 
ondeally Cities Gtr tonnes, fields, catching the faint utterance of the voice of God? 
* While soft, on ic ¥ poo! and stream, We spend our strength for nought; the clouds roll with 
That peared shadows fall’ an uncomprehended impulse ; the wave heaves, the ver- 
I hardly know of any thing which carries me more || dure brightens, the win turneth in its circuite—bat what 
forcibly back to younger and parer days, than a winter's | are we! We drink the sunshine and the ec Ne 
tone. There is something in sleigh-ride remembrances || sions warm us—doubt overshadows—hope inspit ar 
thal stirs a potent witchery of pleasure in the very depths | haunts us: but we are still iq mystery. Pleasure and 
ofthe heart. Sometimes when, after a heavy fall of snow, || pain are equally uncertain ; the morrow is in a mist, and 
‘southern wind has arisen, bringing rain upon its wings, || yesterday is nothing. Oar friends die—God changes their 
tnd when the breath of Boreas has afterward breathed || countenauce and takes them away—and where is the balm 





ver it, in competition with his opposite neighbor, a gloss || for so bitter a sting? It isto consider the earth as no 





requisite they should ee | our reasons—that is, to make 
us rely on the strength of Nature, when she is least able 
to relieve us; and when we conceive heaven against us, 
to refuse the assistance of the earth, created for us.’ 


But that's neither here nor there. I wish to touch upon 
a subject familiar to every youth who has handled a pen 
while a student, and sat up till midnight to court the "ine, 
when he should have been in bed by ten. I mean the 

roducipg of tributes for albums. Oh! bore of bores! 

ow many despairing digits, at the commpad of young 
virgins, have ploughed themselves into the dandruff uf the 
unpracticed writer, in order to procure one or two ideas 
to dilute into an album! No one cao tell the amount of 
misery that is inflicted in this way apon the youthful por- 
tions of mankind. There is no release from a thra a 
of this kind; and if by dogged obstinacy you should “P- 
pen to effect your redemption thence, you are hike | 
‘ Prisoner released from the Bastile,’ whereof ail juveniles 
have read. No one will know you; you will be cut by 
the lover of your bright-eyed cousin, and by herself. In 
fact, one might vs well stipulate wanton'y fora bad epi- 
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taph from a cutter of tomb-stones, as to attempt release 
fr —- the scriblative obligation. ‘There is no discharge in 
that war of the pen. For me, I cansay with the Apostle, 
tat if all I had recorded ia albums, from a desire to pre- 
serve my female friendships, and to do what is denomi- 
nate ‘the handsome thing,’ were printed, ‘ I suppose the 
world coul dot contain the books that had been written.’ 

Once, however, I was put to my tramps. A respecta- 
1 i> milliner, who had made a beautiful bonnet for a cousin, 
() sired her, as a special favor, to procure me to ‘ head 
|<’ of contributors to her album. I received the volume. 
1. was a blank-book, and the two first pages were devoted 
to memoranda of disposed-of wmillinet, dimity, ribbons, 
¢ros-de-naps, and so forth. The pages were ruled across 
in blue, ani wy oes uear the outer edge in red, form- 
ing squares for register of dollars and cents. A 
tought struck me, that I could make a —_ hit in the 
ers ica, by bringing in Agures to wy ai * Fi, ‘ 
t hoy . one ce allowable in pootry ; ivteu 
! cannot flatter the vanity of the fair cwner of this quarto, 
(‘or she was oa nice and very pretty, except that one of 
ler optics askew,) in my verse, perhaps I may do 
it in my motto.” For that I drew npon the scriptures: 
and the sum total of the whole followeth : 


“TO MISS LUCRETIA SOPHONISEA MATILDA JERUSHA CATLING: 


‘Thou hast ravished my heart—thou hast ravished my heart with 
one of thine eyes! Thy neck is like the tower of David, builded for 
) armory, whereon there hang a thousand bucklers, all shields of 
mighty men. How beautiful are thy feet, with shoes! Thy neck is 
1 tower of ivory; thine = like the fish-pools in Heshbon, by 
gate of Bath- im: thy nose is as the tower of Lebanon, 

ch looketh toward Damascus. How fair and pleasant art thou, 


O ‘ove, for delights ” of ale by 
* ongwunally written 
with great applause. 


Tov canstret hope, oh! nymph divine, 
That I should quer ended the “ - 
Or that when Passion’s gow is done, 
‘iy heartcaneverlovebut - - = - 
\\ hen from Hope’s flower exhales the dew 
‘Thon Leve’s false smile deserts us - lt es 
Then Fancy’s radiance ’gins to flee, 
Vad life is robbed of all 1 - 
| Sorrow, sad, her teare must pour 
(er cheeks where roses bloomed be - 
ves! Life’s a scene as dim as Styx¢ 
joysaredearat - - - ° 
{+ raptures fly so quickly hence, 
i .ey’re searcely cheap at - 
0. ! for the dreams that then earvivel 
yarehighatpennies - - «4 
» Lreast no more is filled with Heaven, 
‘ynen years it numbers - - ‘ 
‘1 yields it up to Manhood’s fate, 
ut the age of - . +m 
nds the world cold, and dim, and disty, 
tere the heart’s annual count ia - - 
3! for all the joys that follow, 
! would not give @ guarter-doll 


9 
1 
2 
3 
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lar! oe - 
‘This, charming artiste, is the sum 
‘To which Life's added nems come. 
usto farther sums I stride, 
see the figures multiplied. 

tract the profit ones from those 

.ose all to loss untimely goes, 
And in the aggregate you find 

ough to assure the thinking mind 

‘| vat there’s an overplus of evil, 
Enough to fright the very c—I! 


on i 


Tous, my dear maid, I send to you 

T 1c balance of my metre due; 

}’\case serutizine the above amount, 

Avod set it down in my account; 

A wink to a horse is as good as a nod— 
Your humble servant, Ox.apop. 








By the way, is it not wonderful, that though in relation | 


t. celestial prospects, figures cannot lie, yet in te: 
maitere they are mendacious to the last degree? It 
even so. There are numerous improvements in our 
country, for example, which a few years ago would have 
boon stigmatized as the dream of the minstrel, now 

rent as the certainties of fact. Who, ten years 
would have thought of a ship canal from the lakes to 
ocean !—~passing through fertile regions, bearing the 
e.l on its waters, the wealth the interior, and 
s'ores of Ormus or of Ind on its bosom! Yet a few 
years, and the wilderness which once was barren, shall 
resound with the hum of commerce, i 
—_ he and astonished with the bustle of mer- 
ward; and if the best spirit thet evar wee Biled of pene 
with high dreams of pe for the cou 
a would be the scene of its vi 
nation fa r wing, and lets Reality take the lead 

Bat l 7 ‘ 
a i tr me I ton «edge. Hereafter I 


n? Imagi- 


Till then, gentle reader, I am wholly thine. 









From the American Monthly Magazine for March. 
LINBS., 
“ He thought upon hia bride.” 


aken by Sir John answered, ‘to-morrow ;’ aud unh 
the Kept hie work, "The lad afterwards married Sir William Pitt. 
black which she lawege wore around her neck, concealed 8 


brilliant 


He stood before his monarch’s throne 
The gallant and the tried, ; 

And owned the call which urged him on, 
But thought upon his bride. 


Oh! what to him the hope of fame, 
Or proudest dreams beside, 

The soldier felt a dearer flame— 
He thought upon his bride. 


But not of him the nobly proved 
False wile might recreant tell, 

He went—and left to solitude 
The flower he loved so well. 


But first that lady's neck he bound 
With glittering links of pride, 

Then turned, heard the trumpet sound, 
But thought upon his bride. 


Well might that fair girl’s blinding tears 
Fall as he onward passed, 

Half smiling at her timid feare— 
She met him for the last! 


For hours of darker trial came, 
The gallant soldie: died— 
He fell among his armed train, 
His last thoughts on his bride. 
* *. * > . . > 
And Time we ty a ne in hall 
And bower t ae aa 
Not as when owning Love's sweet thrall, 
She pined in solitude. 


The brigh 


necklace, the present of her ill-fated lover.” 
. TDorvenpendenes ef Horace Weipole. 


test form the gazer met— 
Still ene deep token proved, 

How precious to her memory yet 
The giit of him she loved. 


That glittering necklace, half concealed, 
With all its links of pride, 

The secret of his fate revenled 
Who thought upon his bride. 


L. H. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE MISSISSIPPI SCHEME 
OF JOHN LAW. 
|| It is often curious to observe how frequently mankind 
are found acting over the same scenes. Turn back into 
the page of History, and you will discover whole periods 
| of popular excitement and delusion, which seem to be 
the exact prototypes of what is going on in your own 
times. fhether it be that the passions and propensi- 
ties of men are so much alike in all ages and countries, 
that they will always, from a kind of necessity, under 
similar circumstances, be found doing precisely the same 
things, in spite of the warnings of history: or whether it 
t there is a kind of precession in human affairs, and 
y a limited number aaa through which human 
actions can be rung, it is not easy to determine. 

Joux Law, the author of the most «plendid and dari 
speculation that the world ever saw, was the sun of Wil- 
liam Law, a goldsmith and banker of Edinburgh; and 
was born in that city on the 31st of April, 1671. In early 
childhood he addicted himself to the study of mathema- 
tics; and as he advanced into youth, gave great attention 
to the —s of finance and political economy. While 

I very young, he was employed by the govern- 
ment of Scotl to w= 4 the public accounts of the 
a, which were in greatest confusion, and to 
settle public revenues and disbursements upon some per- 
manent system of finance: a task which he performed 
with great ability. His father died in 1686, leaving him a 
respectable fortune, but one by no means equal to his ha- 
bits of life or his love of great operations. He immedi- 
ately went up to London, the great theatre of enterprise 
and adventure, to push his fortunes in the world. His 

his many accomplishments, his fondness for 

ay, and, above all, a most extraordinary talent for 
chances and winning wee made him 

and notorious in the fashionable world. 

not been in Lon‘ on before he killed a 
Sieataedins grew out of an affair of gal- 
and was chliged to leave the kingdom. He passed 
Continent, and there spect his time in study- 

favorite subjects of trade aud finance, and in prac- 
talent for gaming and betting. In 1700 he re- 
f Scotland, and in epee yp Klee re Fon 

Edinburgh a work called “Proposals and 
sons for constituting « Council of Trade.” This book, 

of which was to diffuse more accurate and libe- 





$F 


F. 








ral notions on the subjects of trade and commerce than 
were then prevalent, was sound in its reasonings and pro- 

But it did not excite any great attention, and was 
not noticed by the Government. In the year 1705, he 
submitted a proposition to Parliameut for the establish. 


ment of a paper currency, as a machine with which to 
manage and pay the public debt; and his scheme went so 
far as to propose issues of paper to the exteut of the value 
of the whole landed of the country. It was re- 
jected by the influence of the landed interest. Disap- 
inted at not being able to make any thing succeed at 
, he went again upon the Continent, and for five or 
six years ram up and down Europe, leading the life 
of a gamester and financial projector. During this period 
he arrived at Turin, the capital of the Duke of Savoy 
and submitted to the reigniug Duke a project for mana 
ging his revenues, and carrying on the trade of his do- 
-minions, by a great joint-stock company. The Duke was 
for a while amused with the project, but saw through its 
fallacy. ‘ Your scheme is a plausible one,” said he, “ but 
when you have put all the money of my subjects into the 
coffers of your Company, I should be glad to know what 
they are to pay their taxes with?” As this was an inquiry 
to which there was no answer to be made, the projector 
made his bow, and retired from the Court of Turin. 

During his rambles ap and down Europe, Law had sc- 
quired, by play and by his i uity in betting, a fortune 
of more than % 100,000; with it he went and esta- 
blished himself at Paris in 1714. The finances and public 
credit of France had fallen into most disastrous con/usion 
during the long reiga of Louis XIV., who was just then 
dying ; aud Law discovered in this state of an ex- 
cellent opportunity to make his iar talents useful to 
the new government which should come into power on 
the death of the old king. Louis XIV. died, and was 
succeeded by his grandson, then a mere child. The Duke 
of Orleans became Regent; a man of exactly the charac- 
ter to rely on the services, and to be captivated by the pro- 
jects of an able and bold projector like Law. By Law's 
advice, certain improvements were introduced into the 

ublic finances; and while these were going on, he and 
C brother William Law set up a Bank, with a branch in 
London and a branch in Paris, which they called “ The 
General Bavk of Law & Co.” This was sd perous, 
and seemed to be managed with so much ability, that the 
Government determined to take it inte its own hands, 
with Law for its manager, as a machine with which to 
carry on the fiscal concerns of the country. It was ac- 
pene Ao incorporated, on the 4th December, 1718, under 
the title of “ The Royal Bank.” Upon this institution as 
a nucleus, Low established and developed his great 
scheme, which in history passes under the name of The 
ey System. 

The Mississippi System was so called, because the Com- 

ny of which Law was the head, had received a grant of 
far ¢ tracts of land at the mouth of the Mississippi River, 
— onc of the ostensible (perhaps real) objects of the 
Company was the colonization of that territory. But this 
was onty a small part of the great scheme. It undertook 
the collection of all the revenues of the country; it ab- 
sorbed the East India and all the other great trading Com- 
perwe; it was to carry on all the trade with the South 

a;" besides embarking to an enormous extent in 
stock and banking operations, and taking charge of the 
coinage. ‘Thus it swept in al! the commerce, all the finan- 
cial concerns, and, as dependent oa these, all the indust 
of the kingdom. Its promises of profits were so magni 
cent and alluring, that men te sell their mova- 
bles, their houses and lands, and every thing else that 
could be turned into money, for yy of buying 
shares in this vast concern. Where money, that 
was thus raised, final.y went, may very naturally be ia- 
quired. Great quantities were carried away by strangers 
who came to speculate in the stock; immense sums were 
wasted in frui trading expedit:ons ; much was embez- 
zled by the sub-agents and managers of the Com a 
and what did not disappear in this way, was used by 
Government for its own purposes. 

The effect of all this upon age was to introduce the 
greatest disorder and confusion. All France was seized 
with a rage for speculating in the funds. Regular indus- 
try was abandoned for this great scheme of national gam- 
bling. Its inflaence reached not only the rich and moneyed 
men, but penetrated into all classes of society. 
shares were constantly rising under the infinence of the 
extraordinary and magnificent promises held out by the 
managers; so that a share purchased by a man without 
property to-day, could be sold to-morrow at an advance, 
which would leave him in the possession of a fortune es 
suddenly acquired us if it had fallen from the clouds. 
“Every thing at Paris assumed a smiling countenance. Mc- 





grew so common, that people did not where to put 
it out at Biper cent. ; the tr amen had a greater vent for their 
goods; the workmen weve beter paid for their work ; the value 
of the land about Paris rose to andeven sixty yeors Pe 
chase; many noblemen red their broken nes, and 
others grew very rich by the great advantages they mace 10 
* By the South Seas, in the commercial of those times, 
was meant all the Eastern coast of from the river Oronoko 
down to Sore, oad the line of the Western coast, inclue 
ding the vast space of the Ocean. 
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The whole thing 


dealing in the actions (Stock) of this new company.—Num- | . 
hers o @ fancy stock, and all thought or calculation of re- 


le never known in the wer! d wi 
from roth were all of & sudden seen ‘ling in thelr coache 
es, on se riking into this new trade, b ich i | lation shares themsel 
fe years they haf gained onit onina” dis m ATE rose the 

These are the words of old Malachi Posthlewaite, Esq., | 
author of the Dictionary of Commerce, who looked op 
o- across the my og and took great satisfaction in his 

sarcasms upon the confi facti‘ious perity 

y diy Parisians “sieht with and if we did net know to 
the contrary, we m with no t difficulty, believe | the reached rmous 
that he was looking on at the Maine land speculation in | jivres, at which pone their - vane valee exceed: 
our own time. “ All the world,” be continues, “ran to} ed by more than eighty times the amount of all the specie in 
nye The Foy anv sums that strangers laid out in|) the country. In hie state of things, the government, which 
}- 0 eet and the — ra that resorted to negotiate there, |! had wilfully and wickedly lent its aid to the delcsion of its 

ith aT toda ~ toll e ond. geoph, aud consequently | infatoated subjects, saw that ruin was the only remedy, and 
with trade + and they tell us there was nothing to be seem} thet this mighty fabric must be prostrated in the duss v 
but new coaches, pew equipages, new liveries, and buy- the heads of the crowd below _ 
ing new furniture; innume families were enriched ‘ 
by the surprising advance of stock ; in a word, there were | 
no less than ve hundred new coaches set up, and half | 
a million of people more than there were befure; so that 
no lodgings were to be had, and they built new houses 
and streets in every place where they had room.” 

The cause of the extraordinary rise of the stock, and 
the means by which the managers of the scheme were 
cuabled to keep up the pub.ic confidence, deserve to be 
traced. 

It had long been believed, on the doubiful relations of | 
travellers, that the country in the neighborhood of the | 
Mississippi coutained inexhaustible treasures. ‘The old 
uotion,too, about the El dorado was not yet wholly ex- 


were in haste to make all the money they could, and to con- 
vert their shares into 
had kept aloof from the speculation, foreseeing that a great 
crisis was approaching, bastened to collect ‘al i 
they cvuld lay their hands upon, and began to drain the 


ice of 10.000 


























shares to be reduced to 5,000. Thus one-half of the property 
of each stockholder was annihilated. The notes of the bank 
were ordered to a similar redaction in value. This was na- 
} tional bankruptcy ; and the tide of public feeling poised but 
for a moment at its height, to ebb with a rapidity and power 
more fearful than its flow. Popular favor instantly turned 
to popular rage; and amidst the bankruptcy of thousands 
and the execrations of the kingdom, the great projector reti- 
red from the country. The public distress was so great, and 
the public creditors so numerous, that government was up- 
der the necessity of affording them relief. This duty it was 
y on a moral obligation to discharge, inasmuch as its 
/ : " eluded subjects had been led into the snare partly for the 
_ Law availed himself of this popular idea. It posemnedhors spol purposes. Above four fenkied thousand 
was w ay a great secret, that the famous |! sufferers, chiefly fathers of families, presented their whole 
mines of St. Barbe heen discovered in the tertitory || fortunes in paper ; and the state, after liquidating these debts, 
granted to the Company ; and by way of her a color |) which amo:nted to a sum too incredible to be named, char- 
to this pretence, a great show was made of sending out a ged itself with the enormous debt of sixteen hundred and 
nnn on be miners \o — wo gold.’ ew one aon thirty-one millions of livres? to be paid in specie. 
Oe ee ee en Lew himself passed over to England, and took a great 


was going to reap sach an unbounded harvest of wealth. ; 
o Te pe arts says the Abbe Raynal, “were not house in London, where he lived splendidly for a while, re- 
c, who came to visit the man who 


satisfied wi associati : Cc ich || ceiving crowds of peopl 
had btained A coateion’ of tat y edagpcse van — had shaken by his bold schemes the social foundations of a 
ietors were app'ied to from all quarters fer large | whole kingdom. Alihough his property in France had been 
tracts of land for plantations, which, it was represented, | CMfscated, yet his official salary was continued to him by 
would yield, in a few years, a hundred tines the sam ne- || bis patron the Regent until the death of that prince on the 
cessary to be laid out upon them. The richest and most 2d cember, 1723. With him perished all Law's hopes of 
intelligent men in the nation were the most forward in || ‘gaining his private fortune. He became embarrassed ; 
making these purchases; and such as could not afford to || 88's were commenced against him by his creditors both i 
become purchasers, solicited the management of planta- || France and in nd, and he was threatened with impri- 
tions, or even to be employed in cultivating them. Dur-|jsoument. In 1725 he went again upon the Continent, and 
ing this general infatuation, all persons who offered them- || fixed his residence at Venice. , in obscurity and com- 
ane whether Frenchmen or foreiguers, were promiseu- || patative poverty, the great adventurer, who had controlled 
ously crowded into ships, and landed on the burning sands || the whole wealth of France, and had involved in his schemes 
of the Biloxi, a district ia West Florida, between Pensa- || the whole credit of the civilized world, died on the 21st of 
cola and the mouth of the Mississippi, where a French || March, 1759. The following bitter apd taunting epitaph sp- 
settlement had been inconsiderately formed, and where |j peared soon after in the French journals : 
these unhappy men perished in thousands, of want and | ‘ Here lies the Scotch projector, 
vexatiun, miserable victims of a political impostare | Unequalled calculator, 
and of their own blind avidity.”’t Who, by the algebraic rule 


| ‘urns or dividends was swallowed up in the enormous specu- || which his schemes ta 
ves. The original proprictors ane 7 consisted in bold and striking 
system of joint-stock operations, and of the evils of t 
gold; and the few other bankers who speioes wihoh cotpenibo ee ditaied co ats ~ 


‘ , fords a of dev the 
pany's coffers by all the means within their reach. At this their hig i 


—————— 
who was far in advance of his time in knowledge of these 


subjects, and was undoubtedly a The great lesson 
aght to the w was, after all, a very 
it ; 


That powe:ful machinery, which is at once the creature and 
the ie || the means of a high 


state of civilization, unquestionably af- 
) resources of a country to 
possible point. But, like all other machinery, 


it has its limits, within which it must be restrained, and be- 
vond which its power becomes only the motion of enormous 
masses, too large for regulation or control. 
tioned, with great seriousness, wh-ther this machinery is not 
too much extended at the present day, and whether the pub- 
lic confidence is not often 
not have received it but for 
The first blow came from a || and which, after playing their brief 
royal edict of the 21st May, 1720, ordering the value of the || ihe stock exchange, and enriching a few, have suddenly gone 


It may be ques- 


iven to schemes which would 
mere association of names ; 
parts on the theatre of 


down, to the impoverishment of many. 


THE PARTING. 

We part—oh, would that we had met, 

Thy heart, thy hand, as free as mine, 
With souls to cherish, not regret 

The feelings that have made me thine; 
Then had I prized each hope that now 
Flings but remorse across my brow 

For what must leave no sign, 
Recalling with despairing tears, 
Those dreams of execrated years. 


The sun that roge in burning gold 
Was darkened on its way ; 
And love as deep as mine, untold 
A - Tea, decline veg les, hid ul 
nd smiles, iving smiles, hide we 
The tale no living lips may tell, 
While agony must prey 
Upon each —— uncheck’d career, 
ith nought te hope, yct all to fear. 


Thou canst not feel as I have felt, 
For guilt is not thine own : 

The cares that in my sou! have dwelt 
Are ming, but mine alone. ~ 
And others deemed my gladdening smile 
Could grief of all its strngs beguile, 

As if it were unknown— 
As if no falsehood could be there 
To veil a broken heart's despa. 


Ferewell! but deem not thou my soul 
“Jan part with thoughts of thee; 
For it were vain as to control 
The billows of the sea. 
Te every scene, through: joy, and grief, 
nor hopes nor seeks relief, 
wishes to be free; 
But to a thousand feelings sti]! 
ht cliogs with many a madd’ning thrill. 
Liverpool Joui nal Hagaisr Gates. 


From the London Court Jounal. 











But these were not the ouly vauated sources of expect- anpeunenhesremcer play the fool. 
ed returns. The Company had loaned to the government || ‘The character and projects of John Law are extremely 
1200,000,000, and had taken as a pledge, to secure and | difficult of exact and impartial estimate. On the one hand, 
pay thie debt, all the revennes of the country, amounting, |) !t nay confidently be said that he could not have been en- 
on paper, to the sam of 106,000,000 per annum. Bat the || tircly honest in such schemes; while, on the other hand, i 
currency, with which these operations were performed, | may with equal truth be conjectured that he was not wholl 
and which had flooded the country, consistedzof the Com- || without belief m the soundness of some of his own projects, 
pany's bank paper, which they had issued to the amount || He constantly declared, to the last of his life, that his great 
of one millions. ‘This currency was bottomed || Mississippi scheme—though he admitted the failure and the 
on a great deal less specie even than the banking of the || fraud of the expeditions which were sent out—was yet, as a 
present day; and by an errét uf the 2ist December, 1719, || finsncial system, perfectly sound and practicable ; and that 
the bank paper was ordered to be taken at 5 per cent. |} its failure was owing to the want of co-operation in his views 
above the value of the current coins which it professed || on the part of some of the French statesmen. But his ¢ha- 
to represent. racter as a yamester and professional calculator of chances 

In the midst of this general infatuation, Law himself be- has justly rendered History extremely rigid aud severe in its 
came the idol of popular favor. Honors were showered up- || estimate of his designs. There was unquesti great 
on him.from all quarters. ‘The learned societies conter ded || fraud and knavery at the foundation of the whole — 
with cach other for the distinction of enrolling his name || This is apparent from the false and delusive measures taken 
among their members ; snd the government, in order that it || to keep up the price of the stock, and to inflate the public 
might eveil iteelf of his services, and that he might avail him- | confidence ; while the bare idea of incorporating all the for- 
self of the official station, nade bim comptrolier-general of || eign trade of a country, all the public finances and currency, 
the finances, or, in other words, prime mimister of the king- aad, involved in these, all the wealth and industry of a peo- 
dom. How coolly and adroitly he carried on his great hoax, rie. into a great joint-stock mammoth speculation, could on- 
is evident from the following remarks of Postlethwaite, in || !y have been conceived in mischief and execused in villany. 
which, after enumerating the various extraordinary sights || Law, too, was the originator of the system of excessive is- 
and wonders to which the times had given birth, he says— || sues of paper currency, which has like an unclean spi- 

“Seventhly and lastly—We have seen a private gentleman |" h almost all the systems of banking that have ever 


raise is management wailed since. He seems to have that there 
setekitorta ths world vo have a‘l the nS ae no objection to the issue of to the amount of all 


, the public ministers, and even the government itself, at || the property of egery description im a country—at least, it 
hie bend above three hundred coaches of © at || would scem so, from the state of things which he encouraged 
is levee; himself behaving with all the modesty $]] and brought about in France—without reflecting that a na- 
not elevated by his good fortune, nor discomposed by th PI Lion might be ruined before a tithe of its property could be 
plication #9 90 much business, bat calm and and @l- || ade available in the redemption of the paper, when its cre- 
ways present to himself, answering briefly and ty #0 | dit bad received one serious blow. . 

Ce eee ites did cout ace predating cow wontons} But it is of no service to discuss the reasonabieness of his 

in the great affair of the public which was upon his hands.” || doctrines. They were the doctrines of an able man, but one 
Thus armed with the whole financial power of the coun- | 

try, there seemed to be no bounds to the operations of the 










| 


* Russell's Modern Europe. 
t Rayoal, Hist Philos. et Politique, liv. xvi. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER, 
NO. IV. 

It was a lovely morning; the air was warm and balmy, 
and the cold deep waters of the river looked so invitingly 
from amongst the tall trees, that I threw my fishing-r 
aside to enjoy their coolness. Scarcely had I — to 
bathe, when a sudden pain came over me, and I sank. As 
L rose, struggling for life, some dark object was, or seemed, 
neaf ime, till, as I sank again, visions of fields and flowers, 
and of all sparkling and flashing things, danced before my 
eyes till consciousness left me. 

“ 1 thank God, he is not dead,” murmured by a young 
voice at my side, were the first sounds that met my return- 
ing senses, when, on recovering, I found m sell on the 
safe hard earth, and supported by a youth of apparently 
my ownage; he was not, however, so tall, or so strong; 
yet he had seen my danger as he passed the spot, and re- 
gardiess of his own life, had plunged into the river as I 
was sinking for the last time, and had saved me. I was 
very far from my own home, and feeling too weak to 
reach it, [ was easily persuaded by my preserver, Mr. 
Courtney, to return with him to his own cottage, whi 
was near the banks of the river. It was a pretty little un- 
pretending spot, and had nothing which could render its 
appearance different from the abode of the small farmers 
of the neighborhood but the gracefy) care with which the 
little garden was laid out and kepj, and an air of nameless 
superiority, which could be felt but not defined. In the 
small neat parlor was seated a lady in ‘widow's weeds,’ 
anda fair young girl, whose likeness to Edward pro- 
claimed her his sister. . 

Mrs. Courtney was os Oot alarened at ely ht of the 
le young stranger who clung far support to the arm 
2 A be but when che heard ever his anes account, her 

eyes flashed with a r’s pride at the courage 
pe son, and she oh = awh A with the kindest courtesy. 
After s nding some hours with them, I was comple oly 
seteeed by their gentle attentions, and returned in safety” 
to my anxions parents. s oes 

ife was then young and vigorous within me, and my 
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sequently to Lord oe were never disowned by the 
latter nobleman, and still go by his name. Our biogra- 

her, however, hus clearly proved, from the Dra yar 
book, that they were whol Goidemith’s, and adduces also 
a note of Bishop Percy, in which he describes Goldsmith 
as langhing at the title- at the time, but adding that 
“he hoped his book would live.” It has lived, and will 
contiaue to do @. Within similar compass no equally 
clear, comprehensive, and instractive survey of our an- 
nals ever has been, or is ever likely to be written. 

Goldsmith wrote it in 1764, at a widow's house at Isl- 
ington, where he had taken a lodging near the country 
residence of his friend Newberry, w settled with the 
good woman quarterly, exactly as if the author had been 
in a condition of pupilage. r. Prior does not disdain 
to quote several o ir accounts—from which it appears 
that Goldsmith's board and lodging cost £12 per quarter ; 
that his extra expenses were quite trivial; and that the 
landlady, from the great re she- soon conceived for 
him, allowed him now and then to invite a r brotber- 
author to dinner, without making any claim for his enter- 
tainment. When wine was produced, which did not hap- 
pen above once or twice in the month, Goldsmith was 
charged Js. 6d. per bottle, and on one evening Was bar- 
dened with two bottles. His usual beverage in this re- 
treat was a slight decoction of sassafras, “ which had at 
that time a fashionable reputation as a purifier of the 
blood ;” and his supper was uv‘formly a dish of boiled 
milk. Expect when he went to dine in town on Fridays, 
with the Club, such was his simple fare. He read in the 
morning certain chapters of Carte, Rapin, &c., strolled 
away imto the fields to arrange his reflections, came home 
to his early dinner, and then sat down to write for the even- 
ing. His chief amusement seemed to be playing with the™ 
children, who had always free access to his only room, 
and teaching the dog to beg. Whenever he had done 
enough of the letters to keep the press a going fora day 
or two, he turned to some child's k for his employer ; 
and if the author of Caleb Williams, himself long « chil- 
dren's bookseller, was net misinformed onc of these opera 
subsecica was the tale of “‘ Goody Two-Shoes.” 


A Srony toip sy Dr. Rusu—** During the time that I 
passed at a country school, in Cecil county, Maryland, I 
often went ou a ho'y-day, with my school-mates, to see an 
eagle's nest on the summit of a dead tree, in the neighbor- 
hood of the school, during the time of the incubation of 
the bird. The daughter of the farmer in whose field the 
tree stood, and with whom I became acquainted, married 
and settled in thie city about forty years ago. In our oc- 
casional interviews, we now and then spoke of the inno- 
cent haunts and rural pleasures of our youth, and, among 
others, of the cagle's nest in her father's field. A few 
years ago, I was called to visit this woman, when she was 
in the lowest stage of typhus fever. Upon entering tho 
room, I caught her eye, and, with a cheerful tone of voice, 
said only—the cagle's nest. She seized my hand without 
being able to speak, and I discovered strong emotions of 
pleasure in her countenance, probably from a sudden 
association of all her domestic connections and enjoy- 











i knéw no bounds. Hef Ttook the portrait home, under pretence of finishing it— 
ep nett tm hor 9 veeub- tticer, who had died a few | returned to her a copy, and kept the one sketched in her 
months after the birth of a daughter, leaving te his sorrow- || presence ; here it is. Was not this happiness t” 
ing and broken-hearted widow little but the memory of | Thus, by a strange coincidence, a gitlish fancy threw 
his virtues and the remains of her own small fortune. a oar yapred one of England's proudest beauties into the 
Upon this she had retired into the country, and by econo- of a young and ure painer; it was to him a 
my had saved enough to educate Edward for the law, | talisman which led to—but I will not anticipate. | 
which profession his mother earnestly wished him to enter a i > a 5 te 
upon. Such was the state of things when I became ac- About this time I departed for-Italy. Edward Court- 
quainted with the family in the wanner I bave mentioned. | ney would not leave the country which held the idol of 

Edward Courtney became my most intimate friend. He | his imagination; and years passed before I returned; and 
was not above the middle height, but his figure was grace-| for the last three or four, I had heard no tidings of him— 
ful and active; his light brown hair waved over a high, || his last letterexpressing disappoiutmeut and despondency. 
broad forehead, whilst every motion of his soul, nay,every | Arrived in S—— street, my first effort was to find my 
thought, seemed to speak in his clear grey eyes. These | friend. I could not succeed, till one day & note was put 
were not large or handsome, yet their bright and over} into my hand; it was from him, and told me the bearer 
varying expression had a charm for me which I have never | would direct me to his abode. Through narrow streets 
acoin mat with; they fascinated whilst they dazzled. We | and alleys I followed my young conductor, till, in an ob- 
soon became as brothers, for we bad the same master pe! secure part of London, we knocked at the door of a mean- 
sion swallowing up the rest; we had the same deep love | looking house. I entered a small room filled and surround- 
of art, the same longing tostake our future prospects upon | ed by paintings, the ouly furniture being a sofa, a table, 
our success as artists. How happy were the hours we || and one chair. Edward was not there. I looked round 
spent in that little cottage, or in long sauntering walks, | at the paintings—they were wild and strange; demons of 
aliempting to give te paper every thing we saw, and ga-|| ghastly hues and shapes were contending, revelling, suffer- 
zig, with delighted anticipations of future fame, on things | ing—but always, from some part of each — a light 
worthy only of the admired Van—Daub! Yet we were | would break across its horrors, and in that light would be 
heppy; and when were mortals happy, that some sorrow an angel face—the face of Lady Caroline. There was 
or change came not to remind them of earth? lone where strange oe had seized upon a winged 

Edward Courtney’s mother died, and soon after. his figure, whilst another of human form was vaiuly strug- 
sister married a man who broke her heart. Thus ended gling to save her;—the forms were Lady Caroline and 
my first dream of love and romance. Bat it is not of my- | Edward! ; 
seit that L would speak. For awhile, the dying wishes of But my meditations were broken in upon by himself, 
his mother attached Edward to the Jaw; bat his was not | led in by his young companion; and weak, and evi- 
the nature for its cold stady, and he left it. | dently dying, was my oy aes tiend. Had it not been 

. ° 7 be ~ ? | for the eyes, I could not have known him; yet they too 

Some months passed, and Edward was my fellow-stu- | were changed—for there was a wildness and an indescriba- | 
dent, at the atelier of some celebrated painter. Edward | ble change, which made my blood run cold. 
was devoted to the profession he had now chosen, but his) “ Dear —,” said he, “I am so glad to see you, for I 
was talent, not genius—love rather than power; he loved have been so ill—perheps they will go now !” 
it, becanse he could express his own passionate feelings;; “ Who?—is any one annoying—injuring you?” 

1 loved it, because of the deep thought it demanded and | ‘ No,” said he, faintly, “ only they;"’ and he pointed to 
inspired. || his demon pictares. “I have talked to them, painted 

One evening we were returning from a reunion of | them, prayed to them, bat it will not do; they are still 
young ‘ aspirants’ like ourselves, and were passing adoor here—and have been since she married. Yes!"’ said he, 
In square, when we were compelled to stop to allow | wildly, “she is married, and they know it; they take her 
a lady to passon to her carriage; the light shaw! she wore | before my eyes, and J have no power to save her!” So} 
iv from her shoulders, and as Edward courteously re- | saying, he laid his head faintly back upon the couch, and | 
turned it to her, the light flashed upon a face and form of seemed to sleep the deep sleep of exhaustion. 
rare and sparkling beauty. She passed em her way,un-| And this was Edward—the noble, the spirited, the in- 
mindful of the a whom she had seargely seen— | tellectual—dying, and a maniac! As I gazed on him, he 
but it was not so with him ; his ardent soul had longed for awoke, and, looking past me with unatierable tenderness, 
an object whose beauty could realise a painter's dream, | he murmured, ‘* Caroline, you are too late now—too late!" 
and he had found it in the daughter of the Earl of » |and again sank back. The excitement of seeing me had, | 
the leading star of beauty and of fashion. | I felt, been too much for him; but, taking my station at his | 

Acquaintance with such a being was unattainable to | side, I sent for an eminent physician. He shook his head, | 
poor and unknown students; and little did I famey I might | and told me I had come in time to close his eyes; the dying | 
one oy meet with an approving smile, agentle welcome— | taper had fiickered brightly, only to pass away the sooner. | 
even from her. But Lam writing now of other days ; and | Through the sight be raved fearfully; love misplaced | 
{ could that night hear, through the partition which divi-| and misdirected—talent unappreciated—and poverty, had | 
ded our humble apartments, that sleep was a stranger to | warped the noble minbuOek bent it till it broke; like a) 



















































my friend's pillow. hemp whade silane were duamel cies. ton, tabionde with the words which Lattered. From that time 
_Sad was the change that evening gradually w ton mane rude hand had broken wees it touched? To-| oe a 4 es wot ag yr Meg on ig se 2 = oye 
his conduct. The evenings, nay. the nights w he | wards morning he awoke, and the first grey light mixing | Sg eee ee ee ee ee 


eagle's nest.” 





had given to recreation and rest, were devoted to wander- | with the sick! light of the candles, gave a ghastly look to 
ing near the house in square. whieh was all they the pair: dude my expiring friend. ales? 
world to him; there he would watch for one glimpse “fam dying,” eaid he; “I know it, and rejoice at it, 
lady Caroline, on her way to some gay scene, then pace they are gone—quite gone, and my mother aud sister | 
thy reighborhood with unwearied steps till her return. Gali for me! I have been mad—I know it—but not now; , 

Still he dia ».2tMegiect the only means be now possessed] there is her picture—keep it,” said he more frintly— fare- 
of gaining station and wea.th, but labored on with unceas-/f well!” and his young head fell powerless on my shoulder, 


fond of the luxuries of the table, and, although apparently 
as joyous and blithesome as any one, he could be as mo- 
rose and ill-tempered as any person breathing. ‘Those 
who knew him could pretty web antclnateuhon abreeze 
was likcly to spring up, as an ebullition of temper was 
always preceded by aconvulsive heaving of his ponderous 
shoullers, as exemplified by the following trait. A select 
party. about twelve in number, had assembled in 8t. 
ames's Square, and were partuking of a sumptuous diu- 
ner, when on a sudden the earl-marshal’s shoulders began 
to undulate, and the following short eolloquy between a 
then favoured servant and his grace took place. “1 do 
not see a lobster on the table, Dodson.” “No, your 
grace.” “TI think I ordered one, sir?" roared the duke. 
* Yes,” — Dodson, “ you did, your grace, and I bid 
as far as 41, 16s. for one; but, there being but one in the 
market, I could not get it; the same lobster being divided 
between the Lords Anglesea and Sefton, who were re- 
solved te have it!!"’—Jockey of Norfolk said no more. 


Tue Hosxstest way or cerrine into Jat.—A lad 
lately commitied to Abingdon prison tor poach ng, was 
asked how long he had been a poacher? who rep ed— 
“ Not long, sit,—you sce the farmers would not fidd mo 
no work, and I was like to starve—so says I to mysell, I 
never heard of any body starving in prison—bnt the qnes- 
tion is how to get into one without losing my character. 
At last I went poaching, because that was the honestest 
way of getting into jail as | knowed on."” London Sun. 

A Sap Trora.—Haman nature is a strange anomaly —an 
ay yp nica bundle of contradictions, a = 
o ions, gy" pone Homey stum- 
bli “block of Cacseny: true is the from 
the Morning : ‘Many a woman, who at 
a mouse of a rat, nay he capable of mardering her husband |’ 


ng diligence, h, as experience bronzht knowledge, |! whilst his hand grew colder ; the voice that whispered the 
I felthe needed the unity of parpose—ihe wp mame he had most loved was so changed I did not know 
mind, which alone can Jead to eminence. — One day be} it—and all was over. L. D. 
came to me with a strange expression in his wild eyes, é IP EE a. ore Ry 
and told me he was going to Scotland; but no entreaties Got vsMiru.—Until we had perused Mr. Prior's book, 
of mine could induce him to tell me the cause of this sud-|) we had ‘formed a most inadequate conception of the | 
den journey. But in a few weeks he retarned, his eyes | amountof drudgery to which Goldsmith submitted after, 
| caming with exquisite tenderness, his eheeks tinged with | he had come to be the established favorite of the public— 
the bright hues of health. é | filling after all a place only second to Johnson, even in| 
“Ihave been so happy!” almost whispered he, when! the ad Boswell. A mere list of the works which 
my first welcome was over; “I have gained that with | Mr. w affiliates on him, by the sure evidence of his 
which I would not part for worlds! I went to Scotland, own and hit booksellers’ accounts and receipts, would fill 
for | heard that she was gone to —— Castle. I lingered, || several of our pages, and prove incontestibly that he who, 
I wandered in the neighborhood, my brush and colors my | had no biographers told his personal story, would proba. | 
| excuse; and every day I saw her—now riding, with her bly have with posterity for some gay lounger who 
beautiful face flashed with exercise, now botanizing with | diverted wsure by half-a-dozen britliant master-pieces, 
a chosen companion, now sketching; ay, every day 1 | was in trath the most diligent slave that ever toiled in the 
saw her! Nay, once, when I was drawing near some | mill of Grabstreet. It is trac that even in the execution 
ruins, @ party came from the Castle, and she—addressed || of tasks #0 waworthy of him, he displayed—he could not 
me. I thought the throb of exquisite delight would—would | bat display—oceasional flaslies of the genius which shines 
have killed me. [ gave the auld wives of the village || clearand anbroketin the anforced effusion of his happier 
sketches of their sturdy sons or pretty grand-daughters, || hours; but the consolation is a sad one; indeed, the more 
fur I felt that she mighi see them. Bat this is not all: her | varied the evidence of his genius, the more melancholy 
friend, the gay and giddy Lady ——, had seen my draw- | must be our at their perversion. 
\ings, and I was called to the Castle to give to of the'| We are not, ever, to confound with the humbler 
oung friends the likeness of the other. It was a jest to| prodnetions of Goldsmith the “ Letters on English His- 
ae las what it wasto me! My hand trembled, and tory, from a Nobleman to his Son,”—the question as to 
att, felled me at the first; but so deeply imprinted + the authorship of which has at last been setiled by Prior. 
ty Caroline's featares on my very soul, that ||| The clap-trap title page had full effect, and these admira- 
, and scarcely dared to gaze upon them. || ble letters, at first ascribed to Lord Chesterfield and sub- 
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EDITORIAL—POLITICAL. 
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TEBWkWeTOREBR, 


SATURDAY, MARCH 11, 1837. 


The Twenty-Fourth Congress terminated its Second An- 
nua! Session and its legal existence on the night of Friday 
the 3d inst. The Senate adjourned at 1 o'clock, and the 
Howse within the hour succeeding. Not more than one- 
third of the subjects before them received the final action of 
both Houses. The Senate, indeed, acted definitely on nearly 
cvcry public measure of importance demanding its attention ; 
but the case wes widely different with the House. That 
body has become too nemerous and unwieldy for the pur- 
poses it is designed to subserve. Jt should be reduced at 
ast one-third at the next decennial adjustment of the rep- 
neentauon. One Member to each hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants would be snyply sufficient. But we pass to a brief state- 
went of what bas been dove and what left undone at the late 
ecssion ; 

The Currency Bill of the Senate, designed to revoke or 
swpersede the famous Order of the Secretary of the Treasury 
nguirirg payments in specie exclusively for Public Lands, 
wos destroyed by the act of the President, after having pas- 
sed both Houses by very large majorities. The bill substan- 
tally provides that the notes of specie-paying Banks (issuing 
.o small notes) which are equivalent to specie at the place 
wicre they age offered, shall be received from purchascrs of 
Poble Lands ; and that at any rete the rules which govern 
the receipts for import duties shall also govern the receipts 
fcr Lands. ‘This bill passed the Senate by 41 votes to 5, 
wd the House by 143 to 59, and would probably have pas- 
vd ogvin by the constitutional majority «{ two-thirds of each 
Iccse, had it been vetoed by the President. He, however, 
‘oply retained it in his potsession withcut acting Upon it ; 
iol, as lees than ten days intervened between its passage 

the adjournment, it was lost. (Of the 5Y votes against 
» Lill in the House, 25 were from this State, 6 froin Penn- 
»:anta, 5 from Ohio, 6 from Maine, 4 from New-Hamp- 

vc, Virgiv.ia 3, Kentucky 3, Connecticut, New-Jersey, 
vyland, Miseouri, Nerth and South Carolina, 1 each.— 
lnrteen States gave no vote against it—only three a ma- 
my.) 

The Land Sale Restriction Bill, iwtended to prohibit the 
ture sule of Public Lands except in limited quantitics to 
ic'val residents on the same, aud for other purposes, which | 
cased the Senate by a vote of 27 to 23, was lost in the | 

c on Wednesday evening, on a motion of Mr. Love of | 
s State that it be leid on the table. On this motion, the | 
ote stood—Yeas 107, Nays 91. ‘This vote was partly lo-| 
ised partly political. Of the 107 Yeas, 27 are Adminis- | 
vation, 80 Opposition. Of the Nays, 81 ere Aduiinistra- || 
‘on, 10 Opposition. 
Ce vote in the support of the motion, and thes against the | 
vatnction, by nearly the entire delegation from Ohio and | 
hentucky—12 to 4 from Ohio, and 7 to 2 from Kentucky || 
New-York voted & Yea, 23 Nay. 

The Fortification Bill, with ihe amendment of Mr. Bell, 
yuring for a Distribution of the Surplus Revenue above 

‘wilhons of dollars which may remain in the Treasury on | 

¢ 1st of January next, was lost by the disagreement of the | 
‘The Fortification Byll first passed the Senate | 
i House then edded a clause providing for the Distribu- | 

0 of the Surplus. The Senate struck it out: Yeas 28, | 
Nays22 The House voted to insist on its amendment : | 
Yous 111, Nays 04. The Senate agein voted to adnere ‘o 
we siikirg out: Yeas 27, Nays 23. ‘The House again in- 
vsted: Yeas 104, Neys 88. The Senate asked confer- 
ice, which was granted, and egnferecs rppointed, but they 
‘'dnot agree. So Fortification and Distribution went by 
‘e board together. ‘The Senate's vote was very nearly a 
arty division—Mr. Black of the Opposition alone voting 

ib the majority, and Messre. Morrie, {Adm.) Hendricks 
od M'Kean (doubstfal) voting with the minority. In the 

ouse, but one Oppositionist, with two or three Tennessee- 
ms of uncertain politics, voted against the Distribution. 
ineteen Administration mén voted for it. 

We believe every other regular Appropriation Bill was 

wed. The Independence of Texas wes virtually recogni- 
ed by a vote of the Senate, and partially or conditionally 











Locally, the most significant feature is | 


9 Houses. 


|| dictory renderings. 
|| —the bill is lost ; and we suspect that the next time Con- 
gress undertakes to overrule or nullify a Treasury Order or 





motion to reconsider this vole was lost by a tie vote: Yeas 
24, Nays 24. This test vote was nowise affected by party 
politics. Webster, Ewing and Southard voted with Bucha- 
nan, King and Wright to reconsider ; while Clay, Calhoun 
aod White voted with Benton, Grundy and Rives against 
reconsideration. Another such vote was scarcely given du- 
ring the session—certainly not on any important question. 

The Tarif’ Bills of Mr. Wright in the Senate and Mr. 
Cambreleng in the House alike failed. It was pretty clearly 
evinced that Mr. Cambreleng’s could not have passed under 
any circumstances. That of Mr. Wright passed the Senate, 
and might have passed the House had time permitted. O/ 
course, the subject of an adjustment of the revenue to the 
reasonable wants of the Government, either by a reduction 
of the Tariff, a reduction of the price of Public Lands, a Dis- 
tribution of the Surplus Revenue, or a Distribution of the 
proceeds of sales of the Public Lands, will demand the early 
attention of the next Congress. We believe the Surplus 
Revenue on the Ist of January next, notwithstanding the 
distribution already ordered, will exceed twenty millions of 
dollars. That such a Surplus is undesirable, corrupting and 
dangerous, is admittied—nay, insisted on —by all parties. 

Mr. Benton's Army Increase Bill was \ikewise lost—a 
very bearable loss, in our Lumble opinion. We cannot per- 
ceive the utility of creating new companies and regiments 
when it is found impossible to fill up those already in being. 
It were wiser to have less occasion for military force, if that 
be not impossible. 

Here endeth the record of the more important doings and 
undoings of the Twenty-Fourth Congegss. 

P.S.—Gen. Jackson has published his reasons for neither 
approving nor returning the Currency Bill. They are based 
on the alleged obscurity and unintelligibility of its provis- 
tons. (Ifthe odjection be well-founded, the censure falls on 
Mr. Rives, who drafted and introduced the bill, or Mr. Walk- 
er who reported it. We always apprehended it was not di- 
rect enough in its stipulaiions.) The Es-President remarks 
that the bill only reached him at 2 o'clock on Thursday, and 
was, three hours thereafter, submitted to the Attorney Ge- 
neral for his opinion as to the drift and meaning of its provis- 
ions. That officer reported*to him at 5 o'clock on Friday, 
and the Presi ‘ent's ‘ Reasons for not acting definitively on 
the bill," bear date a quarter before 12 of that night. 

Mr. Attorney General Butler's Report would fill a column 
and a half of our paper ; and if :be bill were not more lucid 
thun this document, there is no marvel in the circumstance 
that it pezzed the President and his adviser. There is scarce- 
ly a clause of the bill which the nation’s lawyer docs not 
deem susceptible of two or three distinct and often contra- 

But we will not enlarge on the matter 


other Executive measure, they will not set about it as though 
citing thistles. 

The gist of this matter to our mind lies here: Mr. Van 
Buren’s Administration comes in wholly uf®ummitted with 
regard to this same Treasuty Order, and in a position to 
continue, to modify, or to revoke it, as circumstances shall 
render expedient and a full consideration shall determine. 


The Farewell Address of President Jackson, on his re- 
lirement {rom public life, was issued from the Globe Office 
on Saturdey last. Reaching us at the same time with Mr. 
Van Buren's Inaugural, the last proceedings of Congress, 
and other important intelligence, we are unable to make 
room for it in our columns. ‘This is the less to be regretted 
since its doctrines and views have already been forcibly and | 
repeatedly presented in the several Annual, Veto and other 
Messages of the President during the last five years. We 
do not discover a single novel suggestion, though we ob- 
serve that his hostility to all Bauks, all incomporations, aud 
all issues of paper money, has become strengthened and em- 


bittered. 
The necessity of a general and fervent attachment to our 


Federal Union is most strongly insisted on. The efforts and 
objects of the Abolitionists are strongly denounced and stig- 
matized. ‘The policy of the Removal of the Indians to the 
territory beyond the Mississippi is culogized as jus: and phi- 
lanthropic. Internal Improvements by the General Govern- 








Nthe Honse, The vote of the Senate was 231019. A 








went are condemned as unconstitutional. The Distribution 


—— 
of the Surplus Revenue, or, as it is phrased, raising money 
for distribution, meets with similar reprehension. A Pro- 
tective Turiff is set forth as the prolifie source of national 
evils, and a reduction of that now in force urgently suggest- 
ed. The people are warned to be on their guard against 
the seductive influences of accumulated or associated wealth, 
and the doctrine that wealth is naturally if not inevitably hos- 
ule to the interests of the poorer elesses is pretty broadly 
asserted. We believe these coniprise all the leading propo- 
sitions of the Address. 





The Inauguration at Washington took place at the cast 
front of the Capitol. The day was splendid, and the con- 
course immense. For some days, it had been impossible 
to obtain lodgings in W ashington, or even in Georgetown. 
The oath was administered to Mr. Van Buren by Chief 
Justice Taney. Afier the ceremony had been concluded, 
the procession moved to the White House, where the 
new President held a levee, which was so fully attended 
that great numbers could not reach the door. Those who 
succeeded in entering, were entertained with munificent 
hospitality. ‘The Inauguration Ball in the evening was 
the most superb affair ever got up atthe Metropolis. Mr. 
Van Buren and the Heads of Departments attended ; Gen. 
Jackson was unable. We hear that the latter has tempo- 
rarily taken up his residence with Mr. Blair, of the Globe, 
until he shall feel able to commence his journey to the 
Hermitage. 





The New Administration.—Rumor for once spoke trath 
in her latest premonitions with regard to Mr. Van Bu- 
ren’s Cabinet. All the old Secretaries have been retained, 
and Hon. Joel R. Poinsett, of South Carolina, has becu 
called to the bureau of the Wat Department. ‘The Cabi- 
net will therefore stand, for the present— 


Hon. Joun Forsytn, of Georgia, Secretary of State. 
“ Levi Woopevry, of N, pshire, Sec. of the Treasury. 
“ Jog. R. Poinsett, of N. Carolina, Secretary of Wer. 
“ Manton Dicxersonyof N. Jersey, Secretary of the Navy. 
“ Benjamin F. Burugn, of New York, Attorney General. 
“ Amos Kenpa.t, of Kentacky, Postmaster General. 


The new Senate was ofganized in the Senate Cham- 
ber of the Capitol on Satarday—51 Members present. 
The new Senators are, Reuel Williams, of Maine, Perry 
Smith, of Connecticut, William Allien, of Ohio, Oliver 
H. Smith, of Indianajand John M’Kinley, of Alabama ;— 
all but the last-named present. Mr. Sevicr, of Arkansas, 
whose term expired with the last Congress, retained his 
seat—on what principle we do not exactly understand. 
Hon. Ricnarp M, Juuyxson was inangurated as Vice 
President, took his seat as President of the Senate, and 
acknowledged the honor ina brief speech. He afterward 
resigued the Chair, pre tem., and Hon. William R. King, 
of Alabama, was elected Pres:dent. 

On Tuceday moruing, President Van Buren submitted the 
following nominations : 


Joel R. Poinsett of South Carolina, Secretary of War. 
George M. Dallas of Pennsylvania, Minister to Russia. 


Powhatan E Minister to Mexico. 
Abraham Van Buren, to be Secretary te sign land warrants, &c. 
Wm. EK. of N.C. C e¢ d’Affaires to Belgium. 


Wm. W. Chew of Philadelphia, Secretary of Legation to Russia. 
Ienry Wheaton, Minister to Prussia. 

Heinag Lowrie, Marshal of Vermont. 

John BP. Henry, Navy Agent at Savannah. 

John Anderson, Collector at Portland. 


The last nomination is in place of Gen. Chandler, who 
declified a re-appointment. There is ont nomination in this 
list whieh surprises us—that of Mr. Ellis as Minister to 
Mexico, when he has just returned from that country, in 
copsequence of a direct and violent rupture with the Govern- 
ment. Of course, the matter is fully understood at Wash- 
ington, and is doubtless all right; but if Santa Ana should 
u@t have overthrown the adverse order of things in Mexico, 
the re-appointed Minister will be apygp look three or four 
ways on lending, and come back * with a fica in his ear.’ 

A great nuinber of re-nominations of Collectors, Survey- 
ora, &c. were likewise made—all of which with the above 
will doubtless be confirmed with little opposition. 


Hon. Balie Peyton, we hear, declines @ retlection to 
Congress. 

Minister to Tezas.—One of the last acts of President 
Jacksou was the nomination of Hon. Alcee Labranche, 
Speaker of the House in Louisiana, as Minister Pienipo- 
tentiary to Texas. The old Senate did not act upon the 
nomination. 
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The General Investigating Committee appointed by the 
House of Representatives finished its labors by submitting 
two Reports to Congress—the one embodying the views of 
the Administration majority, the other of the Opposition mi- 
nority. We have not room for aay part of them at this time. 
Mr. Wise’s Report, from the minority, would fill twenty co- 
lumns of this paper. The following is among the latest acts 
of the Committee : Tvuxspay, March 2, 1837 
In Select Committee to inquire into the condition of the 
various Executive Departments, &c. under the resolution of 
the 17th January— : ; ; 
Mr. Pearce of R.I. moved the fo'lowing resolution, which 
was onanimously adopted : 
Resolved unanimously, That notwithstanding the highly 
exciting topics of discussion which have come before this 
Committee, and their frequent and animating debates, the 
Han. Henry A. Wise, as their Chairman, has at all times so 

conducted as to entitle him to their thanks, which are hereby 
accorded to him. 

Ruope Istanp.—The only opposition to the ticket for 
State Officers presented by the dominant party is made by 
the friends of a Reform of the Constitution, er rather the 
formation of a Constitation, as the State has no other than 
the Charter granted her by a British King. The following 
is the Reform Ticket : 

For Governor—Witxi1as Pecxuam, S. Kingstown. 

Lt. Gov.—Samvat Attex, Newport. 

Senators—Richard Anthony, Isaiah Cole, Dan King, Otis | 
Mason, Robert F. Noyes, Samuel Clarke, Metcalf Marsh, } 
Nathan K.Stone, Joseph Osborn, Robert Hazard. 

Secretary—Henry Bowen. 

Attorney General—Albert C. Greene. 


UNITED STATES PILOT LAW. 
The following Bill has passed both Houses of Congress : 

Aw Act concernine Pitots —Be « enacted by the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That it shall 
and may be lawfal for the master or commander of any 
vessel coming into or going out of any port siteate upon 
waters which are the dou between two States, to | 
employ any pilot daly authorised by the laws of either of | 
the States bounded on the said waters, to pilet the said 
vessel to or from said port; any law, usage er custom, to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


Retraction.—The following extraet of a letter from the 
present General commanding im Florida, does him honor. 
as his previous conduct in the matter was in the highest 
degree base anddisgraceful. His repentance comes late ;— 
we trust not too late to ensure justice to the objects of his 
whispered calumnies: 

Extract of a letter from Gen. Jesup tothe Adjutaat General. 


“Asan act of justice to all my predecessors in com- | 
mand, I consider it my duty to say that the diflicaliies 
attending military operations in this country can be pro- | 
perly appreciated only by those acquainted with them. | 


have had advantages which neither of them pent 
in better preparations and more abundant supplies, and | | 


——— EEE 











THE NEW-YORKER. 











Our Legislature have at length threatened to do some- 
thing. While they have been pondering whether to abolish 
the Pilot Monopoly or to varnish and cherish it, Congress 
has quietly stepped in and settled the whole business, by 
eimply enacting that Connecticut and New-Jersey Pilots 
may rightfully bring vessels ito the port of New-York. I 
is no longer of any consequence whether our Pilote shall be 
appointed by the Governor and Senate, by » Board of politi- 
eal or of commercial Commissioners ; the Monopoly is for 
ever destroyed. ‘So mote it be !’ 

But the subject on which our Legislature have given symp- 
toms of a disposition to act, is the iunportant one of Bank 
ing. On Wednesday of last week, Mr. Robinson, Chairman 
of the Bank Committee, submitted to the House a bill con- 
templating a General Banking Law for the State of New- 
York. By the terms of this bill, the whole business of Bank. 
ing, including the issue of notes, is to be thrown open to un- 
limited competition ; qualified only by those general regula- 
tions which are deemed essenial to the security of the pub- 
lie and the safety of the currency. Most heartily do we con- 
gratulate the whole business community on the brighter pros- 
pects afforded them by this demonstration. 


From indications afforded by the columns of the Albany 
Argus and through other channels, we cannot dovbt that this 
proposition has the approval in advance of the State Admin- 
istration. Such being the case, there is no room to question 
its ultimate success. The Argus, nearly a fortnight since, 
came out with a fall and frank admission of the evils which 
have recently grown up under the existing system, and ex- 
pressed a desire to s€e them obviated or removed. Those 
who know the circumspect and politic course of that journal 
were at orce assured that a change had been decided on in 
the counciis of the State. Since the Opposition Members 
of both Howses will generally and ardently support this mea- 
sure, we indulge the hope that its details may be so adjusted 
as to secure a nearly unanimous vote in its favor. 

There may be—there doubtless is—much difference of 
opinion with regard to that section of the bill which propo- 
ses to retain the Safety Fund system and extend its opera- 
tion so as to embrace all voluntary banking associations. — 
The proposal meets our entire approbation. The Safety | 
Fund system doubtless nceds amendment. The law which 
extends its application should, and we hope will, purify it 


SS 





——— 
8. If any association has a capital of $200,000 paid in, 

association may put in circulation its evidences of 
debt, to the amount of once and a half of its capital—tha 
is to say, $300,000 of its promissory notes. 

9. If any such association ehall refuse te pay specie for 
its bills for ten days, it shall be discontinued uaniil it re- 
sumes the payment of specie. 

10. Every such association shall, on the first days of 
January and Jaly, in each year, make a full statement of 
all its affairs to the Comptroller; and in case of failure, 
such association is to be proceeded against and dissolved 
in the same manner as the existing banks. 

11. Half yearly dividends are to be made in the same 
manner, pelt subject to the same liabilities as are applica. 
ble to the safety-fund banks. 

12. No bank of this State or of any other State shall 
purchase or hold any part of the stock of such associ:- 
ton, except by way of hypothecation for a pre-existing 
debt, and then the association shall sell such stock i 
= days. 

13. Sach associations shall be assessed and taxed ox 
their capital in the same manner as incorporated banks. 

14. The association shall be confined in carrying o 
their business to the place ——— in the certificate o 
the associates required to be in the Comptroller’ 
office, before the association can commence business. 

15. ‘The association cannot go into operation withon 
the approbation of a Banking Cotmunissioner, stating tha 
the association has complied with the requisitions of the ac 

16. ‘The provisions of the Revised Statutes, ia relation 
to banks incorporated since 1428, are made applicable 
such associations as may be furmed under this act, excep 
where any provision of the Revised Statates, may 
inconsistent with or is modified by this act. 

17. The Legislature may alter, amend, modify or repe 

this act. 
P.S.—The Surplus Distribution bill drags its slow len, 
through the Senate. It has boen decided that the sha: 
which comes to this State shall be loaned to the sever 
Counties. The Opposition members of both Houses hav 
struggled hard to have the money loaned by the Board of S 
pervisors of each County ; but it has been decided that th 
duty shall be devolved un two or more Loan Commissionc 
in cach, to be appointed by the Governor and Senate. 

The Pilot Bill and the Genera! Banking Law are still i 
the House. 



















Impontast From Froriwa.—We have received a pro 
sheet from the office of the Charleston Courier, date 
the Ist instant, containing the following interesting new 
from Florida, by which it will be seen that the war is » 
ended yet. 









from every color or suspicion of party bias or party machine- 
ry, and render it a purely financial regula‘ioa—a mutual in- 
surance of the people against Bank insolvency at the expense | 
of the Banks themselves. The principle on which the sys- | 
tem is based is simply that those who more immediately and | 
considerably enjoy the benefits resulting frdm the existence | 
of Banks eught to secure the large residue of the public from 
the evils which do ot may flow therefrom. We most unhe- 





found it impossible to operate with an t of suc-) 
cess, until | had established a line of agile across the | 
country. 


“ This is a service which no man would seek with any | 
other view than the mere performance of his duty; dis-| 
tinction or increase of reputation is out of the Question; | 
and the difficulties are such that the 
reputation be lost without a fault. +, } 

“If L have at any time said aught in di of 
the operations of others in Florida, either verbally or in 
writing, officially or unefficially, knowing the country as | 
now know it, I consider sapoall bound, as a man of henor, 
solemnly to retract it.” fai 


_ The Maine Boundary Question.—The Boston Advocate 
insists that the cause of the dispute between this country 
and Great Britain with regard to the Northern boundary of 


best concerted plans || ‘his—that it might vpen a door to multiplied fraud, and af- 
may result in absolute failure, and the best established || ford 


sitatingly assert the soundness of this principle, and would 
| gladly record such an amendinent of the Safety Fund enact- 
| ments as would provide for the indemnification of the honest 
' receivers of cqgpterfeit notes on the Banks contributing to 
| the Fund. The only valid objection to such a provision is 
indirect encouregement to counterfeiting, We can 
| hardly deem this insuperable. 

We shall not discuss the details of the new bill st this 
time, when cach successive mail may bring intelligence of 
important changes therein. The following is a synopsis of 
its provisions : 

1. The law allows 20 or more persons to associate for 





Mainc lies in this circumstance—that Nature has not made 
any ‘ highlands’ where we wish to find them. ‘The same print 
suggests the following basis of an accommodation : 

“ Perhaps the British and American nations cannot adopt 
a better plan to settle this amicable di t, than to 
diaw a line over hill and dale, swamp and forest, from New- 
Brunswick to Canada, from east to west, en the parallel of 
latitude that runs thruugh the most northern source of the 
Penobscot, avd let this astronomical and mathematical line 


be the northern boundary of the United States—bet 
castern and northern ~~ of Maino.” a 





Editor Blair of the Giobe, it is said, will shortly retire from 
the official paper, and return to Kentucky. We hope the 


story that Alez.H. Everett is to succeed him may prove well 
founded. 


banking purposes. 

2. It requires an amount not less than $200,000, nor 
more than $2,000,000, to be actually paid, in specie or cur- 
rent bank bills, issued by authority of the laws of this 
State, before commencing the business of banking. 

3. The associations are to have the same privileges as 
the existing banks, except that they are not permitted to 
to oy 

i nkers is 
liable for the payment of the debts of the association, 
after its =e be meme have been exhausted. 
5. Requires who associate to pablish their messes! 
and places of residence. 

6. Allows a transfer of stock on the books, and during 
the hours of business, requires the books to be kept open 
for inspectio 


hou 
public n. 
s paumess (be n.me and amount of stock of each 


| from Jacksonville, 












Captaiu Felker, arrived yesterda 
e learn from Capt. F. that Gen 
Jesup had sent to Garey’s Ferry for 400 horses to rene 
the campaign, the Chiefs not having come in accordin 
to agreement, and that the steamer Forrester had bee 
despatched to Savannah on Sunday last. 

We learn also by a passenger in the schr. S. 8. Mills 
from St. Angustine, that intelligence bad been received 
at that place stating that hortilities were to have com 
menced on Saturday last, 25th alt. 

We further learn from Capt. Southwick, of the sch 
8. 8. Mills, thattwo of General Hernandez’s negroes th 
were captured about twenty months ago by the Indian 
had made their escape and arrived at St. Augustine o 
Saturday last, 25th ult., who state that about dv0 India 
warriors were concentrated near Pilatkakahah of Philip’ 
gang,and that Abraham had gone in to Gen. Jesup an 
giveu himselfup, where he intended to remain ; and ther 


The schooner Poly. 





were a large number of Indians about Masquito. 
Sr. Avevstine, Fas. 27, 1877. 
The War not ended yet !—On Saturday night last, into 
mation was received trom Gen. Jesup’s Camp at Dade’ 
Battle Ground, and we regret to state, that it is far fro 
cheering. It is stated, that the Indians have held no talk 
nor have the chiefs returned as they agreed to. Gen. Jesu 
was to wait until Saturday when he would re-commenc 
hostilities, About one huudred Indians bad been in th 
Camp, and Abraham and others were allowed free ingre 
and egress. 


On Saturday night last, Gen. Hernandez's two negroe 
Aleek and Stephen, who were taken by the Indians | 
—_ last, returned, having effected their escape on horse 
bavk. We have not seen them, but we learn that the 
state that there is a great deal of dissension in the nation 
The Chiefs are willing to give up, but the young warric 
are averse to it; that they have plenty of ammanition 
that Philip's tribe at T iky have not been disturbe: 
and that y have a. force of cnemthes O08 Rapting me 
‘That in the atiack upon the breast work at Lake Monroe 
the and three wounded, and that the part, 
i know of the armistice. A report prevails amor 
in holding out the offer of a tn'k 
them, and chip them off, an 











































































posted up in a conspicuous of the 
banking house, to be corrected iy: iat 
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now going South with their families. These 
to be examined in relation to the cor 

has been carried on with the 
interesti 
them. 


are 
which 
negroes in town, and 
information is expected to be obisined frow 
y are in prison. 
— Saxva Pe Bawee, Feb. 
a's a a Fe br. 
“Here we are lying just as dormant as a snake in De- 
cember, we have erected a Fort and named it Harile, in 
honor of our Commandant. Twenty miles from this post 
from eighty to one hundred warriors are located, but we 
are ordered to be still until the talk is over. Gen. J 
is at Dade’s Battle Ground and intends holding a 
upon the sacred dust which now covers the remains of 
the illustrious dead—how appropriate the spot! What 
thoughts will en ne Snes of those who listen to 
the converse ' py and behold the blood thi 
Jumper! Whether the talk will accomplish all that nee 
ao I camnot ag os it is my opinion that their 
wailike spirit is su and that the 
wi ah inne cal cee nt em nS 
“ Jumper, | understand is « ly at camp,—he is as 
ragged as an inmate of St. Giles, and as haughty as his 
honor the Lord Mayor,—though he is blood thirsty, yet 
we must admire the manger in which he conducts him- 
self. ‘The fallen Chicftan is not dejected,—he resembles 
degre Nba Mige Ay pede bend to the ra- 
ing storm, thoug u lespair hangs o'er hi 
pe murmurs not—he holds gate hy phn 
with that Omnipotent power who governs the destinies of 


mations. FPoat Haire, Santa Fe Bridge, Feb. 21. 
“ The express from Gen. Jesup has jest arrived. He 
states that enly ninety Iudians have come in—amo 


them are old Micanopy, and the Negro Chieflan Abra- 
ham, who is Chief Counsellor of Micanopy, and the 
Prophet of the Seminoles. This fellow the van at 
the massacre of the lamented Dade, and is considered a 
most ferocious monster; and yet this polisted demon 
comes into camp, his hand seeking with the blood of the 
innocent, to sue for peace. 

“This morning news came in that Gen. Jesup would 
bring the war to a speedy termination—but now the 

begin to lower o'er our tents, and seem Ww indicate 
another storm. More blood I think will moisten distrac- 
ted Florida ere the war-whoop dics in the winds, and the 
ar) knife is buried. 

“If the Indians don't come in by 27th of this month, 
we are to commence burning powder. I trust hereafter 
there will be no moe meee pg Page is the time for ac- 
tion! It is perfectly rd to take the word of an In- 
dians for they areas false as the winds.” 

Santa Fe Baives, Feb. 25. 

“An express has just arrived from the quarters of 
Gen. Jesup, ordering that his staf! be mustered into ser- 
vice. The express stated that ninety odd Indians have 
gone in, with Jumper and Alligator. Micanopy is still 
sick. The commander at Fort Drane writes that things 
progress slowly in regard to the co.ncil, but says there is 
no doubt of an amicable result.” 


FROM EUROPE. 

The packet ships Westchester, which sailed on the 26th 
January, and the Ocmulgee, Capt. Leavitt, which left 
Liverpool on the 30th, arrived off this port on Thursday 
night—the latter bringing five days’ later advices than we 
had previously received. The news is of minor interest. 

Exoiaxe.—Parliament would convene on the 3ist, and | 
the Reformers are iu high spirits. Three new Peers have 
been created, and three Lords created Earls. O'Connell 





is destroying his influence in Ireland as well as England. 


Thore is still a pressure in the Money Market, but nothing | 
to what is felt on this side of the Atlantic. Five per cent. 
is the established rate of interest. The Agricultural Bank 
of Ireland, which recently stopped payment, has paid its 
debt, and has a surplas of about $1,000,000. 

Sraix.—Letters from St. Sebastian, of the 7th inst, 
report favorably of the position of affairs there. Ribeiro's 
division of 6,000 men was daily expecied. 

Advices from Bayonne, of the 14th inst., confirm pre- 
vious accounts respecting the attack on the Carlists. On 
the 11th, Espartero received, by way of Santander, forty 
thousand pairs of shocs, and twelve thousand suite of 
clothes, for the use of his division. He has also received 
a supply of money and other necessaries. General Saars- 
field, who planned the expedition, has received clothes, 
&e. for his division. seals — > rl worst off. 
The Legion ie without supplies. izabel com 
of reat mixmanagement x the distribution of the 


forthe Legion. But great were ma- 
king in Ba oavtrantsients Evans from his diffi- 
culties, and it was expected that before the the men 


would be in a condition to attack Irun and Fontarabia. 


The Carlists are making what preparations they can to 


tn che inet megane Jonree two orders of the 
day, issued by Gen. secen, ont uted Burgos, the 6th 


GENERAL NEWsS. 
—_————_————_—_——— 





inst., in which he formally resigns the command of the 
vanguard of the army of the north, and annnounces that 
he gives itup to his successor, Col. Zavala. This isa 
very serious blow to the Queen's cause. 

beat Gomez in Estremadura, and he would have 
made a prisoner of the rebel chief but for the seemingly 
treacherous conduct of Gen. Alaix, who for a time set the 
orders of the Government at defiance. Gomez is brother 
in-law of Alaix, and it was even tuld Don Carlos that the 
ad r omeety oy evar © part of the plunder to 

varvaes entertained similar suspicions of the conduc 

his colleague in arms. . —_—s 

Fraxce.—Letiers from Toulon of the 11th Jan. state that 
all the troops to be sent from France to assist in the second 
expedition against Constantine are to be embarked by the 
20th February. 

sae Ries ainas from Bona are of the 28th Dec. 
state that was still in the hospital there 1,200 soldiers, 
sick or wounded, who had formed part of the army defeated 
at Constantine. Youssouf, who commanded at Guelma, be- 
ing ill, Col. Dunivier had been appointed to relieve him. 

_ {t appears from the French journals that the new expedi- 
tion to Constantine will be composed of thi iments, 
&@ great number of artillery (forming the full complement for 
ten batteries,) & great number of enginecrs, 2,000 cavalry, 
and three battalions of sharpshooters of Africa. Several of 
the detachments of the 47th of the line, the 17¢h light in- 
fantry, the 2d of engineers, amounting to 300 men, have ar- 
rived in the environs of Toulon, and wait only fora convey- 
ance to Africa. All the ne ae which are to take part in 
the expedition are already forming their battalions, the effect- 
ive force of which is not to be less than 800 men each. The 
army will exceed 25,000 men. 

A letter from I.yous, of Jan. 13, mentions a report on good 
authority, that an es had been made at Turin to assas- 
sinate the King of inia. e The roffian, armed with two 
daggers and a brace of pistols, was seized just as he was in 
the act of attacking the King. 


Join Quincy Adams.—It will be recollected that the 
House of Representatives of the United States held a ses- 
sion one night last week, and did nut adjourn until near 
daylight in the morning. A correspondent of the New 
York Express says that—“ John Quincy Adams was seen 
going home in the dawn of the morning, having kept his 
seat all night, old as he is, awaiting and watching all the 
doings of the House. What renders this fact yet more 
curious is, that there was a little party at his house the 
same uight, where were escomnthed. with their parents, 
many little girls, tbe companions of his grand children, to 
an evening's dance—in wkich sports, it 1s said, he always 
enters heartily, enjoying all their gambvols over much ; 
bat children, nor friends, could draw the veteran from 
his seat.” 








Congressional Joke.-—-The Washington correspondent 
of the Philadelphia Courier & Enquiver relates the fol 
lowing anecdote:—“ The Hon. John Cramer, of the New 
York delegation, one of the slyest politicians of the day, 
aud a most indefatigable manager, one day last summer 
came out of the Hall of the House, and leit Mr. M., of Va., 
speaking to about half a dvzen dozing members. As he 
entered the lobby, Mr. Aaron Ward, of New York, met 
him with— Well, Cramer, what is that man about?’ 
* Nothing,’ said Cramer, ‘ only he is opening his cellar 
windows to Ict out the darkness.’” 








la, by ths owners of the ship Augustus, Lang, (late George 
W.. Lamson,) of this port, state that the ship arrived at 
Manilla, Oct. 23d, from the Fegee Islands. On her pas- 


Distressing Intelligence.—Letters received from Manil- 


suge from the Fegees, the Augustus touched at the Care the 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Pow Cinna ~The precept ol way ssors im- 
pomeee me an obligation [ cheerfully fulfil, to accompany the 


solemn act of my public trust with an avowal of the 


princi that will guide me im performing it, and an expres 
sion of my feelings on aseu a 20 responsible and 
vast. In imitating this e 


illustrious men, whose superiors, it is our happiness to be 
are not found on the exeéutive calander o ntry. 
Among them, we recognize the earliest and pillars of 
ths republic ; those by whom our natioual independence was 
first declared —him who, above all others, contributed to es 
tablish it on the field of battle; and those whose expanded in- 
tellect and patriotiem con improved, and perfected the 
inestimable institutions under which we live. If such men, 
in the position I now occupy, felt themselves overwhelmed by 
a sense of gratitude for this, the highest of all marks of their 
country’s confidence, and by a consciousness of the:r inability 
adequately to discharge the duties of an office so difficult and 
exalted, how much more must considerations affect one, 
who can rely on no such claims for favor or forbearance. 

Unlike all who have preceded me, the Revoiution, that gave 
us existence as @ nation, was achieved at the period of my 
bicth; and whilst I contemplate with grateful reverence that 
memorable event, I feel that I belong to a later and that 
I may not expect my countrymen to weigh my colons with 
the same kind and partiul hand, 

So sensibly, fellow-citizens, do these circumstances press 
themselves upor me, that I should not dare to enter upon my 
path of duty, did I not look for the generous aid of those who 
will be associated with me im the various and co-ordinate 
branches of the Government, did I not repose, with unwaver- 
ing reliance, on the patriotiem, the intelligence, and the kind- 
ness of a people who never yet deserted a public servant hon- 
estly luboring in their cause; and, above all, did 1 not permit 
myself humbly to hope for the sustaining support of an ever 
watchful and beneficent Providence. 

To the confidence and consolation derived from these sources, 
it would be ungrateful not toadd those which spring from our 
present fortunate condition, Though not altogether exempt 
from embarrassments thatdisturb our tranquillity at home and 
threaten it abroad, yet, im all the attributes of @ happy, 
and flourishing peuple; we stand without a parallel in the 
world. Abroad, we e the respect, and, with scarcely an 
exception, the friendship of every nation : at home, while our 
Government quietly, but efficiently, performs the sole legiti- 
mate end of —_s institutions, in doing the j~— good to 
the st number, we present an e of human pros- 
sini conte not elsewhere to be f = 

How imperious, then, is the obligation imposed upon every 
citizen, in i own sphere of action, whether limited or ex- 
tended, to exert himself in perpetuating a condition of things 
so singularly happy. Ali the lessons of history and experi- 
ence must be lost upon us, if we are content to trust alone to 
the peculiar ere we happen to possess. Position and 
climate, and bounteous resources that nature has scattered 
with so hber@t a hand—even the diffused intelligence and ele- 
vated character of our ple—will avail us nothing, if we 
fail sacredly to uphold those — institutions that were 
wisely and deliberately formed, with reference to every cir- 
cumstance that could preserve, or might endanger the bles- 
sings we enjoy. ‘Tne thoughtful framers of our Constitution 
legia!ated for our country as tsey found it. Looking upon it 
with the ef statesmen and of patriots, they saw all the 
sou — and wonderful prosperity ; but they saw alse 
thavviitious habits, opinions, and institutions, peculiar to the 
various portions of so vast a region, were deeply fixed. Dis- 
ting® sovereignties were in actrval existence, whose cordial 
uuion was essential to the welfare and happiness of all. Be- 
tween many of them there was at least, to some extent, a real 
diversity of intercs:s, liable to be omagaeenie® ee ae 
designs; they differed in size, in population, in wealth, an 
in aetual hf rospective resources te pa they varied in 
the character of their industry and staple productions; and in 
some existed domestic institutions, which, unwisely disturbed, 
might endanger the harmony of the whole. Most carefully 
were ol! these circumstances weighed, and the foundations of 


y eseed ino Geotmeno of 
eve, 


new Government laid upon principles of reciprocal con- 





lina Islands, to trade with the natives, and re d2or 
3days. As Capt. Lamson with a boat's crew, was leav- 
ing the Island for the last time, (the ship being under Way, 
ready for sea,) they were attacked by a party of natives; 
one of them came behind Capt. Lamson, and struck him 
with a club, killing him instantly, and the others dis- 
charged a shower of arrows at the me” in the boat, wound- 
ing four of them severely. The schooner Albion, (tender 
to the Augustus, and commanded by Mr. Lakeman, her 
chief officer) was supposed to be totally lost, with her offi- 
! cers and crew, among the Fegee Islands, previous to the 
sailing of the Augustus. __ [Saiom Regisler. 
Steamboat Accident=- Warning.--The Ben Sherrod steam- 
er stopped off Vicksburg, Feb. 20, to land passengers; but 


was lowered, and the bow fall being let go too soon, caused 
the boat to fill with water, which 
gers in her were, it is said, drowned. 


Fire in Troy.—A fire oscurred on Thursday night last 
in the foal we store of Anthony & Morrison, situated 
near the Railroad bridge, at the foot of Federal-street. A 
quantity of lumber, in and adjacent to the same, was also 
burned. The loss is estimated at $2,000. 


. William Smith, of Alabama, and John Catron, 
“ay Nashville, ‘Tene., were likewise nominated by 


of the passen- 








the Prosident as District Judges of the U. 8. Courts. 


18 of them impradently getting inte the yawl before it || | 


and equitable compromise. The jealousies which the 
wmaller States might entertain of the power of the rest were 
allayed by a rule of representation, confessedly unequal at 
the time, and designed for ever to remain 80. 

A patural fear that the broad scope of general legislation 
might bear upon and unwisely control particular interests, was 
counteracted by limi's strictly drawn around the action of the 
Federal authority ; and to the people and the States was left 
unimpaired their sovereign power over the innumerale sub- 
jee's embraced in the internal Government of a just Republic, 
excepting euch only as necessarily appertain to the concerns 
of the who'e confederacy, or its intercourse, as a united com- 
munity, with the other nations of the world. 

This provident forecast has been verified by time. ‘Halfa 
century, teeming with extraordinary events, and eleewhere 
wodueing astonishing results, has passed along; but on our 
institutions it has left no injurious mark. From a small com- 
community, we have risen to a people powerful in qombers 
and in strength ; but with our increase has gone, hand in hand, 
the progress of just ;rinciples ; the privileges, eivil and ~ 
ligious, of the humblest individual are still sacredly — 
at home; and, while the valor and fortitude of our people 
have removed far from us the slightest apprehension of for- 
eign power, they have not yet induced us, na single instance, 

forget is right. . 

a oe - been extended to the remotest nations ¢ 


and ture, of our productions has been great- 
oo wate ate 3 arisen in the relative 





hanged ; ide ditference 
— and —— of every portion of our country ; yet the 


spirit of mutual regard and of faithful adherence to existing 
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herence to the princi 


stances, and the vicissitudes in separable 
years. 


is, in itself, a sufficient cause for 
unanswerably given. But to me, my fellow citizens, i 
forward to the far-distaat future, 

fiding hopes, this retrospect presents a groun 


tuity of our institutions depends upon ourselves ; 
pan ne the principles on which they were established, 1 


Fifty years ago, its tapid failure was boldly predicted. 
exist, even by the wise and 


lics, but the fears of many an honest patriot overba 
@ sanguine hopes. 


have completely failed. 2 

An imperfect experience, during the struggles of the revo- 
lution, was su to warrant a belief that the | 
not bear the taxation requisite to discharge an immense public 


ofthe Government. ‘I'he cost of two wars has been paid, not 
oaly without a murmur, but with unequalled alacrity. Noone 
is now left to doubt that every burden will be cheerfully borne 
that may be necessary to sustain our civil institutions, or 

uard our honor or our welfare. Indeed, all experience has 


ends in cases of emergency, has uniformly outran the confi- 
dence of their representatives. 

impusiag influence, as they recognised the unequalled services 
of the first President, it Was a common sentiment that the 
great weight ef his character could alone bind the discordant 
materials of our Government together, and save us from the 
violence of contending factions. Since his death. nearly forty 
years are gone. Party exasperation been often carried 
tu its highest point; the virtue and the fortitude of the people 
have sometimes been greatly tried ; yet our system, puri 
and enhanced in value by ali it has encountered, still preserves 


paired fraternal feeling. ; 

The capacity of the people for self-government, and their 
willingness, from a high sense of duty, without those ex- 
hibitions of coercive power so Ens employed in other 
countries, to stbmit to all needful restraints and, exactions of 


the municipal law, have also been favorably lified in the 
history of the Amcrican States. Occasionally, it is true, the 
ardor of public sentiment, outrunning the progress of 


the judictal tribunals, or seeking to reach causes not denoun- 
ced as criminal by the existing law, has | itself in a 
manner calculated to give pain to the friends of free govern- 
ment, and to encourage the hopes of those who Wish for its 
overthrow. These occurrences, however, have been far less 
frequent in our country than in any other of equal population 
on the ¢ 

and violence. 


The generous patriotism and om 


power not only wounds the majesty of the law, but 8 
a pretext for abridging the liberties of the people, the latter 
have the most direct and permanent interest in_ preserving 
great landmarks of social order, and maintaining, on all 
sions, the inviolability of those constitutional and legal provi- 
sions which they themselves have made. 

Ina supposed unfitness of our institutions for those hostile 
emergencies, which no country can always avoid, theirft 
found a fruitful souree of apprehension, their enemies of hope. 
While they foresaw less promptness of action than in Govern- 
ments dffferently formed, they overlooked the far more im- 
portant consideration that with us war could never be the 
result of individual or irresponsible will, but must be a mea- 
sure of redress for injuries sustained, voluntarily resorted to 
by those who were to bear the necessary sacrifice, who would 
consequently feel an individual interest in the contest, and 
whose energy would be commensurate with the difficulties to 
be encountered. Actual events have proved their error ; the 
last war, far frora impairing, gave new confidence to our Go- 
vernment ; and amid recent apprehensions of a similar con- 
flict, we saw that the energies of our country would not be 
wanting in ample season to vindicate its rights. We may not 
possess, 28 we should not desire to possess, the extended and 
ever ready military organization of other nations ; we may 
occasionally suffer in the outset for the want of it ; but, among 
oursclves, all doubt upon this great point has ceased, while a 
salutary experience will present @ contrary opinion from in- 
viting aggressions frotn abroad. 

_ Certain danger was foretold from thg extension of our ter- 
ritory, the plication of States, and fhe increase of popula- 
tion. Our system wes supposed to be adapted only to boun- 
daries comparatively narrow. These have been widened 
beyond cae the members of our confederacy are al- 
ready doubled ; and the numbers of our people are incredibly 
augmented. The alleged causes of danger have long sur- 
passed anticipation but none of the eonsequences have followed. 

he power and influence of the republic have risen to a height 
obvious to all mankind; respect for its authority was not 
more apparent at its ancient, than it is at its present limits ; 
new and inexhaustible sources of general prosperity have been 
opened ; the effects of distance have been sverted by the 
inventive genius of our people, developed and fostered by the 


debt already incurred, and to defray the necessary expenses | 


its spirit of free and fearless discussion, blended with anim- | 







—— 


tinued to prevail in our councils, and never | spirit of our institutions ; and the enlarged variety and 
icag beams ovat home ous concluct. WwW : bane iearned by ot 
ence a frui S$son : t implicit a eva 
Pot, o fatal & eo = set out, can oun mutual benefits, too — ever to be overlooked. 
t all the conflicts of cireum- e 
us prosperously onward through hom tho loos af 


q attended our great experiment, || was scarcely believed possible that a scheme of government, 
ie supoose Get eo atitude, Sy ecosunt of the || so complex tn construction, could remain uninjured. From 
happiness it_has actually conferred, and the example it has || ime to time embarrassments have certainly occurred ; but how 


amount of interests, productions, and pursuits, have strength- 
ened the chain of mutual dependence, and formed a circle of 


In justly balanci wers of the Federal and State au- 
, b if ancing the po 


§ nearly insurmountable arose at the outset, 
and subsequent collisions were inevitable. Amid these, it 


looking || just is the confidence of future Safety imparted;by the know. 
ardent prayers and con- 


dge that each in succession h2s been happily removed. 


for still deeper j Overlooking partial and temporary evils as inseparable from 
delight. It impresses on my mind a firm belief that the per- 


the practical operation of all human institutions, and looking 


that, if we || only to the general result, every patriot has reason to be satis- 
hey | Red. White 


e the Federal Government has successfully por 


ined to confer their benefits on countless ions || formed its appropriate functions in relation to foreign affairs, 

ade em ; cod that America will am wer Aes every trisad of || and concerns roe te national, that of every State has re- 
ind the cheeri thata ar Government wisely d dev t 
ere ie ‘wanting ia Prost element ae or 4 and individual welfare, and if the vibrations of authority have 


markably improved in protecting and developing local interests 


occasionally tended too much towards one or the other, it is 


uses of dissolution were suppesed to uestionably certain that the ultimate operation of the entire 
par gene sand not only did cnfriendly pa has bean to strengthen all ihe existing institutions, and 
or speculative theorists anticipate for us the fate of eke to elevate our whole country in prosperity and renown. 
e€ Is ++ . 
Look back on these forebodings, not hastily, \ discord and disaster supposed to lurk m our political condition, 
but reluctantly made, and see how, in every instance, they | 





The last, perhaps the greatest, cf the prominent sources of 


was the institution of domestic slavery. Our forefathers were 

|| deeply impressed with the delicacy of this subject, and they 

| treated it with a forbearance so evidently wise, that, in 

) disturbed the tranquillity of our common country. 

Such a result is sufficient evidence of the justice and the 

j| Patriotism of their course ; it is evidence not to be mistaken, 

| that an adherence to it can prevent all embarrassment from 
this, as well as from every other anticipated cause of difficulty 

‘and danger. Have not recent events made it obvious to the 

| slightest reflectisn, that the least deviation from this spirit of 


1 included ? Amidst the violence of excited passions, this 
| generous and fraternal! feeling has been somctimes disregard- 


| high place of honor and of trust, [ cannot refrain from anxious- 
| ly invoking my fellow-citizehs never to be deaf to its dictates. 
|” Perceiving before my election, the deep interest this subject 


|| was beginning to excite, I believed it a solemn duty fully to || 


|| make known my sentiments in regard to it—end now, when 
| every motive for misrepresentation has passed away, I trust 
|| that they will be candidly weighed and understood. At least 
|| they will be my standard of conduct in the path before me. I 
|i then declared that, if the desire of those of my countrymen 
who were favorable to my election was gratified, “ I must go 
| into the Presidential Chair the inflexible and uncompromisi 
} ent of every attempt, on the part of Congress, to abolis' 
|| slavery in the District of Columbia, against the wishes of the 
|| slaveholding States ; and also with @ determination equally 
|| decided to resist the slightest interference with it in the States 
|| where it exists.” I submitted also to my fellow-citizens, with 
| fullness and frankness, the reasons which led me te this deter- 
mination. The result authorizes me to believe that they have 
| been approved, and are confided in, by a majority of the people 
of the United States, including those whom they most imme- 
diately afiect- It now only remains to add, that no bill con- 
flicting with these views can ever receive my constitutional 
'| sanction. 
‘| ‘These opinions have been adopted in the firm belief that 
| they are in accordance with the spirit that actuated the vene- 





{ 


} 





; and with the diffusion of intel it may 
well be hoped that they wiil constantly dimini oi frequency {| rated fathers of the republic, and that succeeding experience | pe 
comm: 


|, has proved them to be humane, patriotic, expedient, honora- 
|| ble and just. If the agitation of this subject was intended to 


sense of the great mass of our fellow citizens wilt ly It gi 

in time, produce this result ; for as every assumption al || reach the stability of our institutions, enough has occurred to || 
} show that it has signally failed; and that in thia, as in every | 

| 


other instance, the apprehensions of the timid and the hopes 
| of the wicked for the destruction of our government, are again 
}} destined to be disappointed. Here and there, indeed, scenes 
| of dangerous excitement liave cccurred ; terrifying instances 
of local violence have been witnessed ; and a reckless disre- 
ard of the consequences of their conduct, has exposed indivi- 
als to popular indignation ; but neither masses of the people, | 


¥otion to the bond of union, and the principles it has made | 

ed. It will be ever thus. Such attempts at dangerous | 

tion may periodically return, but with each the object 

better understood. ‘That predominating affec.ion for 

our political system which prevails throughout our territorial 

i $ that calm and enlightened judginent which ultimately 

our people as one veet body ¢ will always be at hand 

to résigt and control every effurt, foreign or domestic, which 
world lead to overthrow our institutions. 

can be more gratifying than such a retrospectas this ! 


We back on obstacles avoided, and dangers overcome ; 
on tations more than realized, and prosperit rfect] 
To the hopes of the hostile, the fears of the timi 


and the doubis of the anxious, actual experience has given the 


-— 


easily framed ; ramembering that it was throughout a work 
of concession and compromise ; viewing it as limited to na- 
tional objects ; regarding it as leaving to the people and the 
States all power not ex Hieitly parted with; I shall endeavor 
to preserve, protect, and defend it, by anxiously referring to 
its provisions for direction in every action, To matters of do- 
mestic concernment which it has intrusted to the Federal 
Government, and to such as relate to our intercourse with 
foreign nations, | shall zealously devote myself ; beyond those 
limits I shall never pass. ‘ ? 
To enter, on this occasion, into a further or more minute 
| exposition of my views On the Various questions of domestic 
icy would be as obtrusive as it is probably unexpected. 
fore the suffrages of my countrymen were conferred upon 
me. I submiited to them, with great precision, my Opinions on 
all the most prominent of these subjects. 

Our course of foreign policy has been so uniform and intel- 
ligible, as to constitute a rule of executive conduct which leaves 
little to my discretion, unless, indeed, I were willing to rua 
counter to the lights of experience, and wn opinions of 
my constituents. We sedulously cultivate the friendship of all 
nations, as the condition most compatible with our welfare, and 
the principles of our government. We decline alliances, os 
adverse to our peace. We desire commercial relations on 

ual terms, being ever willing to give a fair equivalent for 
|, advantages received. We endeavor to conduct our inter- 
| course with openness and sincerity ; promptly avowing our 
H objects, and seeking to establish that mutual frankness which 





people would || of every sinister foreboding, it never, until the present period, |! is as beneficial in the dealings of nations as of men. We 


have no disposition, and disciaim all right, to meddle in dis- 
| putes, whother internal or torcign, that may molest other 
|| countries ; regarding them, in their actual state, a8 social 
|| communities, and preserving a strict neutrality in all their con- 
‘| troversies. Well knowing the tried valor of our people, and 
| our exhaustless resources, we neither anticipate nor fear any 
|| designed aggression ; and, in the consciousness of our own 


or c : : ‘ OF |) just cond we fee urity that we shal e 
shown that the willingness of the people tu contribute to these | forbearance is injurious to every interest, that of humanit — wee eel a security that we shall never be called 


upon to exert our determination, hever to permit an invasion 


i of our rights without punishment or redress 
' 


In the early stages of the new Governinent, when all felt the | ed ; and, standing as | now doefore my countrymen in this | , In approaching, then, in the presence of my assembled coun. 


rymen, to make the solemn promise that yet remains, and to 
| edge myself that I will futhfully execute the office I am 
j about to fill—I bring with me a settled purpose to maintain 
|| the institutions of my country, which, L trust, will atone for the 
errors I commit. 

In receiving from the people the sacred trust twice confided 
to my illustrious predecessor, and which he has discharged so 
faithtully and so well, I know that [ cannot expect to perform 
the arduous task with equal ability and success But, united 
as I have been in his counsels, . daily witness of his exclu- 
sive and unsurpassed devotion to his country’s wellare, agree- 
jing with him in sentiments which his countrymen have warmly 
| Supported, and permiited to partake largely of his confidence, 
caey hope that somewhat uf the same cheering approbation 
| will be found to attend upon my path. For him, | but express, 
| with my own, the wishes of all—that he may yet long live to 
jenjoy the brilliant evening of his well spent Kite ; and for 
| myself, conscious of but one desire, faithfully to serve my 
| country, I throw myself, without fear on its justice and its 
} kindness. Beyond that. i only look to the gracious protection 
|| of the Divine Being, whose strengthening support 1 humbly 
I solicit, and whom I tervently pray to look down upon us all. 
| May it be among the dispensations of his providence to bless 
| our beloved country with honors and with length of dave— 
|| may her ways b; ways of pleasantness, and all her paths be 


| Washington, March 4th. 19g7. MARTIN VAN BUREN. 

—_—_____ 

Ex President Jackson \eft Washington on Tuesday morn- 
ing on bis journey tou Tennessee, via Baltimore, and the 

| Railroad. He was attended to the Washingtun depd by 
| Messrs. Van Buren and Jonson, and was further accompa- 

| nied by Chief Justice Taney. 

The Senate adjourned on Wednesday. 








| 


| Hon.Thomas H. Benton, Sena: i ii i- 
r sections of the ceantry, have been swerved from their de- || on, Senator from Missouri, is nomi 


j nated for next President (1840) in the Democratic Herald, a 
strong and able Anti-Bank journal at Philadelphia. 


| The Fourth of March was celebrated by a festive gather- 
jing of the friends of Messrs. Van Buren and Johnson at 
| Tammany Hall. The supper was excellent, the toasts pi- 
quant, and the guests in the gayost spirits. The Democrats 


of the Eighth Ward celebrated in like manner at the Rich- 
mond Hill House. 


= -+ 


Fire at Portland.—The Portland Advertiser of Thurs- 





reply. We have seen time gradually dispel every 

anfa vreboding, and our constitution surmount every | 

instance, dreaded at the outset as beyoad c 

Present excitement will, at all times, magnify present dan 

gore: Ot ie x goon teaches het aaa more 
eatening than the i 

ought, for we have just reason, to an 

dence in the ty of our and an entire convic- 


in which they were established, a 


derived from them ; to make our beloved land, for a thousand 
rations, pet a eases I where happiness from a 
equality of political rights. 

For myself, therefore, I desire to declare, that the principle 
that will govern me in the high duty to which my country 
me, is, @ strict adherence to the letter and spirit of the 
constitution, as it was designed by those who framed it. 











Looking back to it as a secred instrument, carefully and not 


fire broke out in a bloc 


tion thar, if administered in the true form, character, and spirit 


day, states that abont half Pe 2 o'clock that morning, a 

¢ of brick stores, corner of 
Middle and Exchange-streets, owned by Jas. Deering, 
Esq. which was got suder after the destruction of most 
of the stock in the store of Mr. E. W. Appleton, and 


Overcome ; and we | the shoe store cf Mr, J. T. Lewis. Mr. A's. stock was 


valued at $14,000, on which $6,000 was insured at the 
Ocean, Office, Portland, and $5,000 at the Atias Office, 
Hartford; at which also Mr. had $3,000 insurance,— 


to preserve to ue and our children The rich eee ces - ~ | = fully imsured at the Manufacturers’ Office, 


Boston 


Fire in Dorchester, Mass—A cotton factory in Dor- 
chester, occupied by F. A. Tafts, was destroyed by fire on 
Wednesday morning the Ist inst. Loss estimated at $32,- 
000 ; on which there was an insurance of 000 at the 
Manufacturers’ office in this town, and $3,000 at the 
Matual office in Providence. 





NEW-YORK. 


7 Our subscribers in arrears who intend emigrating to Michi 
Lijincis and Wisconsin on the opening of navi = wahout ot 
jJusting our accounts ees them, are that we have now 
a very extensive circ in all the Western country, and thas @ 
letter of introduction through our Black List will go far to prevent 
their encumbering themselves with new debts in any part of that 
region. 


Te Agents.—It seems not to be distinctly understood all our 
Agents that the lowest price of owr paper is cguatainaiben tes 
condition of payment in advance. Such is the fact, however, and 
we have asserted it so often that it ought by this time to be tolera- 
bly well known. When, therefore, money is sent us on sabscri 
tions more thaa six months ja arrears, we expect, and have a 
to demand, the price stipulated in our published terms. We have 
given no Ageat power to substitute any other terms for those, and 
none can be substituted so as to effect our rightfuldemand. If, then, 
a subscriber to make advance payment he is liable for the 
ree ge and no Agent can discharge kim except to his own 
detriment. But still less can we admit the t of an Agent to re- 
ceive our money in advance, quietly pocket it, and at the end of 
tiree, si& Or nine months gravely forward it as an advance payment, 
deducting his commission! We have done caough of this Xing of 
business—all we ever shalldo. From the close of this volume the 
rule shall be iaflexivly adhered to that an Agent who retains our 
touey in his hands becomes hable for the increased price precisely 
us though it romained unpaid by the subscriber. No one candispute 
the perfect fairness of this rule ; and oar books will abundantly de- 
monstrate its imperious necessity. 

We improve the opportunity to tepder our fervent thauks to the 
warm friends who have kindly aided* our enterprize by acting zcal- 
ously, punctually and efficiently as local Agents for The New- Yorker. 
We know fuli well thai the recompense is in most cases trifling, and 
that a geucrous interest in the success of our journal has been the 
stimulus of thelr exertions. We hope, nothing doubting, that they 
will continae to favor us with their good offices, We desire them 
jartecularly at this time, when we ure aboat to strike some two 
thousand delinquents from our books, and would wash to include in 
the vumnber all those who do not and will not pay. We ask every | 
Agent, every Postmaster, every friend, to transmit us the names of 
vil such within his knowledge ; and if a good name can be seut to 

replace the bad one, we shall be doubly grateful. But it is only of 
ur Agents that we can nae this. rom them, we ask a state- 
weot and a settlement of all accounts at least semi-annually —in the 
Spring and Autumn, or at the commencement of each Quarto Vol- 
ume —as we wish cach to consider this av indispensable condition of 
his Ageacy, and we shall cheerfully forogo the advantage of his 
services if this cannot be complied with. 














*.* We propose to add 500 copies to our present Quarto edition. 
‘Those who first apply for them will be furnished with compiete sets 
ofthe new Volume. We cannot afford to print large numbers on 
*, eculation, and have ouly wished to easure ou distant friends an 
oportusity of supplying themselves. We therefore give notice | 
tus early that we shall sead full sets to all orders that reach us 
before the first of May, even at the cost of repriuting; after that 
period, we shall not feel bouad to do so. 








LITERARY=DOMESTIC. 
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tof tes, he is moderately faverable to regulated paper issues, and in 
like manner opposed to the protection of domestic industry by du- 
ties on imports. His essay ts well calculated to dispel the errors of 
um ducated prejudice which assert the natural or general hostility 
of Wealth to Indigence, of Capital to Labor, &c. &c. We may re- 
cut toit. (60 pp.12mo. T. Foster.) 


“ Blackwoods Edinburgh Magazine.”—Foster's Republication of 
the January No. of this work is, as usual, superior in execution 
ami appearance to the original, which ii closely imjtates. Contents : 
The Duke of Wellington's Despatches—Campaigns in India ; Lucien 
Bo aparte and Friedrich Von Raumen; Letter from Capt. Basil 
Ha i; The World We Live in; Sketches among the Poor; Alci- 
bia ‘es the Man; Democracy; The Violin; The Book of Baudoyn; 
The Tragical Passion of Marmaduke Paull. The No. extends to 
143 pages. 

* Manual of Phrenology or a Description of the Phrenological Organs, 
by Yr. R. H. Colyer, Phrenologist,” &c.—We commend this little 
treatise (accompanied by a perspicuous chart) to the notice of the 
* curious in fish sauce.’ Dr. Colyer is among the most intelligent 
and least bigoted of his class—dogmatism being in our view one of 
the worst ‘developements’ of the phrenological apostles. Dr. C. 
mas be consulted at his apartments, Peale'’s Museum, where he will 
say more good things for the bony science than we can imagine. 











“ The Bachelor's Button; a Monthly Museum of Southern Litera- 
tw "—Such is the style and title of anew Magazine, of which two 
nu wbers have reached us from Mobile, Ala.—William R. Sniith, 
Editor. It is well got up, and seems edited with talent—but 
we can say further on that point when we have read it thoroughly. 
C Shepard. 189 Broadway, is Agent for the work in this city. 





ew Books.—-Saunders & Otley have nearly ready for publication 
the following hiaportant new works : 

{ eneral Lafayette’s Memoirs, written by himself, and edited by his 
fan ily, including many original letters, not inserted in the London 
an! Paris editions. Mrs. Jameson's Characteristics of Wémen, illus- 
tra‘ed by a scries of her vignette etchings. Falkner, a novel, by 
Mi +.Shelley. The State Prisoner, by Miss M.L. Boyle. The Victim 
of Society, by Lady Biessington. Miss Martineau's new work, enti- 
Ue )*“ Society in America.” Mr. Willis’s new volume of Poems, &c. 
‘he same publishers have also just issued a third edition of Mr. 
Gi ant’s new work “ The Great Metropolis’—two volumes ig one, 
be utifully printed from the London stereotype plates. 


oc -- 


Literary Humbug.—We have cften protested, as we felt it 





TS We hare on haed a number of old copies of The New-Yorker | 
« hich do not form complete volumes, and which we would there- | 
f re dispose of on almost any terms. To those who would relish a | 
c! eap fund of general and light reading, who contemplate a voyage. | 
“ ho would like to send a file of American papers to friends abroad, 
om would like a wide beld of selection for the manufacture of scrap- | 
b oks, they would prove not undesirable. We will furnish a set of | 
I) 0 copies (no two alike) for $2. Orders through the Post-Office or | 
o! verwine will be gratefully received. 


-— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

T.ines—“On the Death of a Sister’ Bernam) are declined. 

“\ True Story” (Y. P. 8.) ts filed for msertion. 

“ Lines to Powontonamo,” &c. (Z.) are very bad. 

* \pperitions” (A B_) is gratefully accepted. 

“ The Mind” (C. L.) lack’s rhyme and reason. 

* Excerpts from my Common-place Book” (G. K.) will appear. 

**onsumption,” * Lines,” & “A Steamboat Reverie,” (E. W. B.C.) 
are welcomed to our columns. One of them will appear in our | 
vext. (P. 8.) The duphcate copy reached us (9th inst.) four or 
five days after the first. 

Ti ¢ Innuary pacquet of our earliest and cherished correspondent 
‘Falconer’ bas bat just reached us. If our private despatch | 
should miscarry, we trust tis crap will s@rve to assare | 
him that his friendship and his contributions are alike highly 
valued. 

Ti e favor of our friend at Northfield, Vt. we have just received 
(Thuseday evening) and have no time to examine this week. 





** The Life of Friedrich Schiller, comprehending on Examination of 
hs) Works."—The author of this elegant volume has rendered a ser- 
vue to the course of general literature. His Biography is not 
micly adry record of facts, names and dates, but a portrayal of | 
the mental as well as personal history of the Gcrman poet. Occa- | 
sir val extracts and translations, not alono from his private memo- | 
nals, but also from his more celebrated writiags— Wailenstein,’ | 
*\ ithelm Tell,’ and ‘The Maid of Orleans,’ are given. This is very | 
nz st; yet the translations in themselves do not please us, and the | 
bv crapher's ideas of poetic harmony must differ widely from ours. | 
Si’ !l, the book will be read with equal profit and pleasure ; and we | 
co: mend it emphatically to those who read English ouly, yet desire | 
an acquaintaace with the profound and mystic literature of Ger- | 
mauy. ' 

A striking portrait of Schiller faces the title-page—which Litle-page, | 
by he way, is wretchedly printed, while the residue of the book ts 
ua sually elegant. We can gaess how this orcurred—but no mat- 
ter. (G. Dearborn.) 


‘* Am Easay upon the Principles of Political Economy, designed e3 a 
M wal for Practical Men—By on Americon.”"—We have not given | 
this little treatise that full consideration which the importance of 
the subject demands, So far as we have read, its positions and 
do trines are judicious and sound, without aiming to be brilliant or 
strikingly novel. We believe it may be profitably perused and pom 
de: od by every citizen. The writor treats of the nature of Labor, 
W>ges, Capital, Renty Exchange of Commodities, Preduction, Con- 
su: ption, Taxation, Protection, Currency, &c. with necessary 








our duty to Co, against the invocation of ihe appropriate arts 
of quacks and mountebanks in aid of the noble cause of lite- 
rature—aogainet the desecration of the Temple of Knowledge 
by blending with its ministrations thé paltry wicks and low 
jucgies which befit ra:her the swincler or the buffooun—against 
the degradation of the press from its dignity and just self- 
respect to one of absolute grovelling at the fret of public con- 


jjte upt. We have felt it a duty to rebuke the preposterous and 


di-graceful self-glor:fication indulged in by some of the peri- 
olcals of the day, as gross offencee against the canons of 
ge d taste, the fair fume of literature, and the rights of that 
very large proportion of the press which disdains a reeort to 
such unworthy means for the procurement of patronage.— 
A ‘ting under this conviction, we shail continue to expose the 


aS 
Here follows a list of thirty-two writers, good, bad and in- 
different—among them G. P, R. James, L. E. Landon, and J. 
G. Percival! The design here is plainly and undeniably to 
assure the ingenuous reader that afl these have been original 
¢. ntributors to the Companion, in utter defiance of the truth. 
The miserable subterfuge by which it is intended to make the 
language susceptible of a different construction, only aggra- 
vates the enormity. 
But this is not enough. Hear further— 
“Negotiations have been commenced with an additional 
number of popular writers, for original contributions for the 


ensuing year, among them are - 
= Sy a joes James NS ergy 
ra, cm ig Sa t Talfou 
G. P. R. James, Miss L. EB. La How Mrs. eoon 


Lady Blessington.” 

We have copied the names of but ten of the thirty with 
whom these negotiations are said to have been opened. If the 
publisher had chosen to state that he had opened a negotiation 
with ten of the twelve Apostles and expecied original contri- 
butions from them for his next volume, the insult to the un- 
derstandings of his readers and the public would have beca 
nota whit more pointed. 

We must quote the next paragraph of this Prospectus entire, 
a8 a speci:nen of the vigor and perspicuity of the Editor’s 
style. This, be it remarked, is mot contributed by Bulwer, 
James, or Lady Blessington, but flows from his own proper 
pen: 

“ Sc has ever been the aim of the proprietor to inculcate and 
promote the cause of morality, It cannot be denied that the 
periodical prees exercise a dec influence upon the moral 
and intellectual characier; and whé@te that press is untram- 
meiled by mercenary considetations of vicious principles, its 
effect must be elevating and refining to a community like that 
of America. With these views, every thing operating injuri- 
ous!y to morals or religion have been studiously avoided and 
not allowed a place in the Magazire; for, we hold those men 
as traitors to their country, who would seck to destroy the 
pure doctrines of virtue and»feligion, cher by open opposi- 
tion or secret intrigue. In sustaining the literary character of 
the Ladies Companion, the proprietor will not confine himself 
to the mere task of pleasifig, without imparting vigor to the 
mind; but will endeavor 9 present both, that which will be 
attractive to superficial readers, as wel! as that whieh wil! fur- 
nish subjects for reflectiop to the student. No work in America 
presents i's subscribers with such a melenge of invaluable 
reading as the Ladies Companion, for its extremely low price 
(three dollars a year;) letters are continually being re- 
ceived from Europe, inquiring how it is possible for a periodi- 
cal to be issued at sueh a smal! rate, which proves its unde- 
niable claims to the stypport of the American people, particu- 
iarly those of the state of New-York and adjacent ones,” [!!!] 

We have copied gerbatim; and the detection of the grosser 
outrages against the canons of the English tongue as weil as 
of common sens@ will form a profitable exercise for beginners 
in the study of grammar. 

One more paragraph, ani we have done: 

“ It is not generally known to the public that each number 
of the Ladies’Companion contains more reading than any 
other Magazine in America; and its subscription price tire dol- 
lars \ess than those issued in New-York. A single page con- 





most glaring ine:ances of this sclf-alesement, whenever an 
oreasion ehal! offer—and such is the case at preeent. 
Tye Ladics’ Companion is a monthly miscellany of 48 oc- 
tavo pages, edited—bu: no matier—often fairly cu.beilished, 
ati decently printed. There are many beter Megazines in 
th: country we know—that there are scme no betier, ia probo- 
bly the publisher's opinion. That publisher (who is hkewise 
elitor) isa young gentleman wlo doubtless does »M in his 
jp wer to render the work respectable, and toward him we have 
certainly no unkind feeling. Totineically, his publication 
wuuld not now have received ene line of censure from us. 
But he has chosen to adopt and practice upon the vicious sys- 
te n which we have ever most strongly condemned; and it is 
for this cause only that we arraign the Prospectus accompas 
ny ing his last number at the bar of public opinion, 

We have scen several performances of this class which in- 
d ilged equally in rhodomontade, but nothing which approach 
e1 it in the direct assertion of naked and invidious untruvie 
In the first paragraph, it ia stated that this Companion “ boasts 
a circulation nearly double that of any monhly magazine 
in America, and is daily increasing at the rate of twenty eal 
s-vibers.” 111 Now, if it be meant that the work eajoysany 
such patronage as it is said to ‘boast,’ the assertion is untrue. 
‘Lhe Knickerbocker, we know, has e greater circulation, or at 
any ra‘e cannot be exceeded one-tenth insrend of one-half. 
L: our information be correct, the K. has the larger list by five 
hundred. The ‘twenty a day’ cannot be intended for home 
¢ensumption. We pars to the next paragraph, whieh reade— 

Articles from the pons of the first authors in either Europe 


o: America have appeared in the pages of the Ladies’ Com- 
panion, during the two last volumes, without reference to ex- 





rovity and remarkable perspicuity. With regard to controverted 


pense: such as” — 


tains moreshan two pages of the other Magazines, and eome 
of them thitee.” 


Can wé err in assuming that the unblushing assertion and 
reiteraliémof such positive untruth is injurious to the general 
standiag of periodical literature? This same Ladies’ Com- 
panida does not contain, and never has contained, so mueh 
mater as The Knickerbocker, and the fact is as mathemazically 
demonstgable as that 96 is more than 48, There is no room 
for dowbt in the case. A volume of the Companion, costing 
three dollars, contains Jees matter than a semi-annual volume 
of the Quarto New-Yorker, costing half as much. It is cheap 
enough, however, regarding only iis size; and no one would 
dispute its claims in that particular, if it did not accompany 
them by offensive and unjust atlusions to its cotemporaries, 
These we are constrained to repel, more eepecially as those im- 
mediately affected will for that reason feel a repugnanee to 
undertaking their refutation. 

We take leave of the Companion, with the remark that it is 
by no means a selitary sinner against good taste and fair deal- 
ing inthis way. We have others in our eye, and we may take 
an carly opportunity of bringing them to the bar of public 
opinion. 

Fire.—The stock of J. P. Crane's fancy store, 444 Pearl 
street, was destroyed by fire on Sunday night last. The 
building was not materially injured. 





Polygamy.—Jot.n Bunner was sentenced iv Livingston, 
last week, to three years’ imprisonment in the Sta’e 
Prison, for bigamy. The prisoner confessed to four wives 
now living. 

Vesuvius —By the last accounts from Naples, volumes 
of smoke were issuing from the crater of Vesvvius, indica- 

















ting the approach of a new eruption. 








~~ 












ee 


A Public Meeting of laborers and others dissatisfied with | ' 
the present high prices of alf the necessaries of life, was cers for our city will take place 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


~ City Election.—The Annual Election of Charter Off 
early in the ensuing 


held, according to public notice, in the Park on Monday | month. Hon. C. W. Lawrence, it is understood, declines 


afternoon. It was called by a Committee of the Equal 
it was 
addressed with much spirit by Alexander Ming, jr., Job 
Haskell, and others, and very shortly thereafter quietly 
dispersed. We should estimate the number in attendance 
at three thousand strong. *Down with Monopolies!"— 
« No Rag Money !"—were the watch-words ; and the ora- 


Rights or Loco Foco party. When organized, 


] a retlection as Mayor. Alderman Varian, of the Twelfth 
| Ward, is talked of as the ‘ Democratic’ candidate for the 
succession. Some of the Wards have already nominated 
candidyes for Aldermen and Assistants, and in all at least 
two, and in many, three tickets will be formed. 
Alderman Aaron Clark, of the First Ward, has been 
nominated for next Mayor by the Whig and Native Ameri- 





tors seemed to imagine that the evils of short crops would || can Conventions. He is a gentleman to whom, we be- 
be entirely obviated,—hard winters and insects no longer | lieve, no exceptions will be taken, except such as refer to 
injure wheat, or north-east storms and early frosts affect |) his politics. 


corn, if Bank notes below $100 were destroyed.» From | 





New-York and Erie Rail: oad.—The following is the 


these views we beg leave to dissent, cheerfully conceding || Report of the officers of the New-York and Erie Rail 


to those who differ from us the clear sight to assemble | 
and set forth their opinions. We do not believe the de- | ‘ : 


Road, made to the Secretary of State, and laid before 
the islatune im accordance with a resolution of the 
f, on the 24th alt. 


struction of all Banks would at all improve the condition || ‘The irees of the New-York and Erie Rail Road 
of the laboring classes, but the contrary; and we would | Company, exhibit the following account of their proceed- 


entreat the apostles of’ the ‘No Bank’ faith to consider 
what would have been the condition of the laborers of 
this city during this winter of severity, if a want of em- | ; 


ployment had been added to their existing hardships. 
Destroy Banks to-morrow, and you destroy at once the 
means of employing and paying more than one million 
laborers now engaged upon enterprises sustained by 
Bank credits, and threw this great amount of laborers 
upon the remrant of business not sustained by Bank capi- 
tal. A glut in the market must inevitably ensue; business 
stagnant, labor begging for employment as the means of 
averting starvation, and grasping wealth enabled to se- 
cure it for a bare trifle—perhaps for the price of six loaves 
of bread for a day's work, instead of twenty to forty, which 
it now commands. But we are verging wpon an essay, 
when we only intended to chronicle a public assemblage. 


The Packet Sh'p Erie, which was reported as lost on the 
coast of France on the 26th of December, came safely into 
this port on Tuesday morning last, to the great joy of our 
merchants, mariners and citizens. Capt. Puuk vrought 
the first news of her safety to her owners, who had all 
along refused to credit the story of her loss, and was him- 
self warmly congratulated at the Exchange, and at every 
corner, by the merchants and business men, with whom 
he has long been deservedly popular. 


following day, but his ship rode it out without injury; and 
his protracted passage is attributable to the fact, that he 
was becalmed forty days off the coast of Newfoundland, 
where he arrived within thirty days after sailing. He was 
within six miles of Sandy Hook on Monday evening, 


while insurance bad been effected on his cargo daring that | 


day at 50 per cent.! The value of the entire cargo is 
above half a million of dollars. + 


He states that he 
experienced a tremendous gale, as has been reported, 
during the night after he left Havre, and throughout the 


ings and expenditures during the year ending the 3lst 
day of December, 1836, to be filed in the o of the 
Secretary of State, according to the 19th section of the act 
ing the get. : 
The uation of the section of forty and an half miles 
in length, in the count’es of Delaware and Sullivan, men- 
tioned in the report filed by the company in the office of 
the Secretary of State, in January last, as having been 
put under contract, has been commenced by the contrac- 
} tors, and actively prosecuted by them during the year 
| now last past. amount of work done during that 
| year by these contractors on those sections as Stn ot 
. the engineers of the company, is $165,010 of 
| which the company has paid tu the contractors, in cazh, 
$121,939 49. 
The lands on that section necessary for the construc- 
tion of the road, and its appurtenances, have been ceded 
| gratuitously to the company by the persons owning, or 
j claiming to own the same, except in ten instances, in 
} which the company have instituted legal proceedings be- 
fore the Vice Chancellor, in the mode prescribed by the 
ct of incorporation, to value the lands so taken. ‘The ag- 
regate amount of those valuations, as finally confirmed 
y the Vice Chancellor, is $3,105, and has been either 
paid to the claimants or deposited in bank, as required by 
the said act. 

The company have also located a section of their road 
near the west side of the Hudson river, and extending 
into the same at or near Tappan landing, in the town of 
Orange, in Rockland county, and have commenced the 
graduation of that section. They have paid, on account of 
the same, during the year now last past, the sutn of $4,000. 
Upon the residue of the line, or the greater part thereof, 
the engineers of the company have been diligently em- 
— in revising the line preparatory to a final location, 
and particularly in surveying and examining, with great 
care, the several harbors on Lake Erie, in the county of 
Chatauque. Their examinations have resulted in enabling 
them materially to shorten and straighten the line, and im- 

rove the grades of the road, which will first approach 

— at mer an es ‘_ ener 
amount disbu y the company, durin, i 

} year, for the expenses slensincssing has been $65,713 $3, 

and for office rent, salaries, and other incidental expenses, 


The U.S. Frigate Potomac, Capt. J. B. Nicholson, ar- || $12,725 57, as will appear more particularly by the an- 


rived at Nerfolk ou Saturday last, from the Mediterranean 
via the coast of Africa and Brazil, 39 days from Rio 
Janeiro. On the 31st December, at Bassa Cove, a boat 


from the Potomac unfortuuately capsized on the bar, by | 
which a2ecident Midshipman Alexander H. Wells, and) U; 


Peter Eynaud, Purser’s Steward, and seven men, were 
drowned. 

The U. 8. Frigate Constitution, (Old Ironsides,) Com. 
Jesse D. Elliot, was at Lisbon on the 16th of January. 

A Fire occurred at Norfolk, Virginia, on Saturday last, 
by which four or five buildings, occupied as stores, were 
destroyed. 

Fire in Buffalo—A new two-story brick building in 
Pearl street, uear Chippewa, belonging to Mr. G. 8. 
Hallenbeck, was destroyed by fire ou the Ist inst. Loss 
$4,000. 

Sugar from Chestnuts is beginning to be manufactured 
in France. 


_ Accident.—T wo engines onthe Lowell os 
in ooponte directions, while the rails were re 

smoother by ice, could not be arrested in time to prevent 
a collision, whereby the tenders were much broken, and 
several persons were thrown off the cars, without, how- 
ever, serious injury. The engine from Lowell, being re 


versed, and without its engineer, w oye 
till the steam was ciated. went back with full speed 


| nexed account, verified by their Secretary, and which, as 
the undersigned en, believe, truly states the receipts 
and expenditures of the company during that year. 
James G. Kina, 
Sam. B. Rucores. 


Canada Bank.—The last Kingston Chronicle 
contains in a postcript the following important proceed- 
ings: —The Bank of Upper Gonate bee inerged with the 
Provincial Bank, by an act of the Assembly. The board 
‘the new institution to consist of fifteen ae 
tobe chosen by the Lieutenant Governor, and seven ry 
the stockholders. ‘I'he stock of the Commercial Bank is 
te be increased to $2,000,000. The bill to allow foreign- 
etfs to buy, hold and sell real estate, has passed the 
sembly. ‘The Welland canal bill bas passed the Council, 
as it was received from the Lower House. 





Am attempt was made to rob the Waltham Bank on 
the night of the 27th of February without success. The 
| robbersso injured the lock that the bank could not be en- 
tered for two hours, by those who were legally entitled to 

| the entree. press. 
| Seceusy.—Alexander oncc told an important secret to une 
| of his attendants, with strict charge not to talk of it, bnt in 
| @ little time the secret got abroad. Alexsuder was greatly 
, and consulted one of the sages of Greece as to 
| how he should runish the man who had betrayed him. ‘The 
replied, “ Do nothing to him ; it is you that have betmy- 

ow 








Axcigxt Betxzs.—In 1607, one Wilkinson published 
a sermon on Proverbs xxxi, 41: ‘ She is like a merchant's 
ship, she bringeth her food from afar.’ It contains the 
following : But of all qualities, a woman musi 
not have one quality of a ship, and that is too much rig 
ging. Oh! what a wonder it is to see a ship under saile, 
with her tacklings and her mast, aad her tops, and her top- 
gallants, with her upper decks, and her lower decks, an { 
so bedecket with her streamers, and ensignes, and I 
know not what; yea but a world of wonders is it to see a 
woman created in God's image, so miscreate oft times and 
deformed with her French, her 8 , and her foolish 
fashions, that he that made her, when he looks upon her, 
shall hardlie know her, with her plomes, her fannes, aad 
asilken vizard, with a ruffe like a saile, yea a ruffe ike a 
rainbow, with a feather in her cap, like a flag in her t»p, 
to tell, I think, which way the winde will blowe.” As 

Newark Advettlers. 





The Mobile Typographical Association celebrated the Gret Anniver. 
sary of its formation by a festive gathering at the Alabama Hotel on 
the evening of the 1@th ult.—Daniel D. Wyatt, President. Tho Edi- 
tors of the city, with many other gentlemen of literary or political 
distinction, were among the guests—Mr. Keeley the comedian and 
Arthur F. Keene the vocalist included. The toasts were witty, spir- 
ited, and numerous—we covet room for e selection, but have it not. 
(Our fervent thanks for the oo flattering evidences of personal re- 
gard with which we were honored.) The following Ode transmigied 
for the occasion was sung with great spirit by Mr. Keene: 
ODE....By H. Gagecer. 


Air— Come, strike the bold anthem.’ 
1. 
Wake, wake the loud chorus—our bosoms are swelling 
With rapture and op this festival day ; 
some spirit is iy dispelling 
Ine clowds an ceshadon 1.ife’s wearisome way. 
e bow to the spell—and while true hearts surround us, 
Aad voices of gladness our accents 


e yield, in the tie which as brothers has bound ws, 
This hour to our Ant—to Joy, Freedom and Song. 


4, 2_5 


m 
All hail to the Parss '—on the dark tide of Error, 


sca, 
With a far Gashing light the horizon iluming— 
The Day-Star has riven, and Man shall be free. 


ul. 
Ay, Man shall be free '—From that moment of glory, 
When the genius of Faust burst in light on the world, 


Hath Tyranny's , torn, and ¥ 
Waned tefore the fair banner off Frecdem enitrted. 


From the Rhine vales, which echoed that war-cry's first pealing, 
To the wild wooded shores the Missouri's tide laves, 

Each pause in the fight is more clearly revealing 
The triumph of freemen, the terror of slaves. 


Iv. 
Heaven speed the cause of the world's renovation! 
May Virtue and Truth our Aat ever befriend ; 
Whi Sete 5 ane Ate ees Soap etereien, 


A heart to uphold it—an arm to 

Then flourish the Press! Freedom's vanguard adorning, 
The light of past ages reflecting on this; 

And Earth shall yet bloom in the freshness of morning, 


An Eden of Glory, of Knowledge and Bliss! 


Tuatnes.— Masonic Hail is to be torn down in a few weeks, and 
the new Theatre of Messrs. Abbot and Stevens is togo up. Still 
another is talked of, to be located at Tattersalls, further wp Broad- 
way. The National opens a week from Monday, under the man- 
agement of Mr. Hackett. 

Miss Frances Ana Emcry.—In giving a brief notice last week of 
the several Theatres in our city, we omitted to mention the Frank. 
lin. We were reminded of the omission by a friend who requests 
us to state that the young lady whose name heads this paragraph 
will openan engagement on Tuesday of next week, at this Theatre, 
in the play of “ Therese, or the Orphan of Geneva”— herself assu- 
ming the character of Therese. She is spoken of as correct in her 
dramatic delineations, a proficient in the duties of her station, 
although quite young—and while Celeste and Augusta are coining 
fortunes by dumb shows and dances, we see no reason why those 
who use the organ of speech should not, to say the least, be ca- 
couraged. Miss Emery is a native of New-York, and this is her 
first appearance before a New-York audience. The phrase ‘native 
talent’ is usually cabslistic with our Theatre-going population, and 
having used it, we leave the further consideration of the subject to 
our readers. < 


————————_—_——_——_—_— 





——s 





BF hr thal 
On Thursday, 2d ult. by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Mr. Jobn Van Wert 
to Miss Julia Frances Ball. 

On Monday, by Rev. Mr. Ostrander, Mr. Theodore Conklin to Miss 
Nancy Shaw. 

On Wednesday, by Rev. Mr. Henderson, Mr. C. De Forest Grant to 
Miss E. Adeline, daughter of Richard Suydam, Esq. all of this city. 

On Wednesday, by Rev. Wm. Parkinson, Mr. Stephen H. Sammis 
to Miss Julia A. daughter of John Corley. 

On Wednesday, by Rev. Dr. Lyell, Nr. Samuel Odell to Miss Eliza 
beth Aun Hitchcock. 


Diev, 

12th ult. Mr. Charles Edmund Brown, aged 21 years. 

On Baterdey. Sraneve, Geugheared Joseph Roby, ages 8 years, 
Wednesday, Mr. James M’lutyre, 32 years. 
Wwetamaainhes Mesion te 





od pent n secret ; if you could not keep it yourself, no 
wonder that it was too much for another.” 


Persian Ta'‘os. 
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MISCELLANEOUWS. 





” Jews is Cuina.—There is a colony of Jews in China, 


at Kee-foong-foo, of whom Mr. Davis, in his work. on the BRADFORD's comPRENENSIVEATLAS—PRE 


Chinese, gives some interesting iculars.—They are 


sii to have reached China as early as 200 years before ful Atlas. Ji received the premium Aste fair of the 
Christ; the Chinese call them “ the sect that plucks out ie i work of the tind ever published 
and 


the sinew,” There is a place reserved in thei end pretty ia the world. 
for its chief, who never enters there enarpt with profound ot a 


respect. say that their ancestors came from aking- || toa. ta connexion with the 
dom of the w the kingdom of Judah, which Joshen the publishers have received eoeamendatoty motions from savers 


conquered after having departed from Egypt and Ginieaiched individuals, and the periudical’ press 





the Red Sea and the Desert; that the number of Jews 


‘ The 
who migrated fom Kage about 600,000 men. They | rem Samuel H. Cox, Profesor of Elocution in 


was 
letters, but they commonly make || « transcendent ow 
accords with the declaration of St. | cam be, nosee tat one pinion Ht 


say their alphabet has 
y hict 


use of my 

Jerome, Hebrew has 22 letters, of which five are || ‘ste and the fine arts 
double. Whea they read the Bible in their synagogue 
they cover the face with a transparent veil, in memory of 


Moses, who descended from the mountain with his face ||. “Tb Compreeasive At dues 


covered, and whe thus published the Decalogue and the | w/e" Bement” 
law of God to his people; they read a tation anery Sab- 
bath day. Thus the Jews of China, like the Jews of 


Europe, read all the law in the course of the year. origheal phan, boctiied nies ancomtion authentic in its tstoments, 
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Se : — worthy ef the patronage of the public.” 
RE NEW-YORKER. Extract of a letter from the he. Sep Peasant 
amount U 





T 
Ox Saturday, the 2th of March the subscribers will issue the first || “1s seldom that such 2 vast 
Pr 


number of the Fourth Volume of The New-"orker in its folio or or- ont edie and w be procured at somoderate a price, The arrange- 


dinary newspaper form, on an entirely new and more beautiful type From J. R. Bartiatt, Es. 





Librarian Providence Atheneum. 
prepared expressly for useir journal. ve aes ae, eis idaal epilation of your Aties, | cust ony it te superior 
pot 





The general character and scope of The New-Yorker will remain || similar ish 
unchanged, Jt will still aim to combine in the highest attaiuable de- | Frem the Rev. Robert W. Harris 





ree the useful with the agreegble—eub ial information with a || “ Prom the completencss of its 
| it seems publ 


From T. B. Welsh, D. D. Albany, 
work, and excels everything of the kind I have, 


pirasing jaterest—the iastruction of the mind with the improvement 
of the heart. Tt will still be devoted in nearly equal proportions to i “Tt ls a most admirable 
Literature in its more restricted sense and to the current Lntelligence , *¥*F seen.” 


of the day. Uader the first department, (comprising the two outer Fron Bee. Garg, Back, Profane 
pages of the sheet,) will be presented original and selected Tales, Es- aring devoted som time ton excineston of 
ecation the Comprehensive Atlas, I am 


“H 
from the most popular and deserving works in press or just given to | 0f he euperter = snare wer 


says, Poems, Reviews of new books of general interest, Extracts || 


$ 


(as indicated by the title) as an Atlas, yet it com. 


the public, brief Biographical, Historical, Desultory, and Humorous | tains, in & Vast cmount of 
shetches, Anecdotes, &e. &c. The department of lotelligeace more ee oe - select 
especially (comprising the inner form of the paper) will embody th- \\ Ge bo the mnet 


snd acts of the National Executive, and more summarily of the State , POs that sort of know! 


inform. Geogr 


ed, condensed a ith udge- 
cuthenticity end accuracy which onsite}! 


News of the Day, Forciga and Domesti ings of | “It be, im fect, a kind of 
y, Forciga stic, proceedings of Congress | a a ee a 


Legulature, with « still briefer notation of the more important Le- i From Reo. Join P. 


gulauve measeres of other States ; also an impartial account of all 


‘ierpont, of Boston, istown, 
“ It must bs a ccey shouhbe toch cf eckersnee, ols bathe Sapediiery of © Steer 
mass of and information the subjects falling within x 


‘eportamt political movements and doings throughout the Union,— | & plan of it, than can M4 found in any other now befure the public. 


‘ ouventions, Nominations, Electious, &c.&c. Beside these, the Edi- 5 From the Hon. William Sullivan, of Boston. ; 
rial columns of the paper will contain free but courteous comments pjomeidering its coments, it be the cheapest work ever offered to the|)’ 
spon ects of legislation and other measures of public importance in | From Rev. Dr. M of te I. ¥. University, 


force oF ja voiding as far as ' allusionto)) “It ; 
ce contemplation. a is possible any allusion Pegpbends op cneanl vastaty important informativn, happily con- 


or mterference with party politica, local or National—exhibiti 





el eesiaiie From T. Frelinghuysen, of N. J. 
seuever practicable, the arguments opposed to the views editorially | “1 regard Mr, Bradford Alanya oe of Ue ot Vale work that he 


tivanced, and laboring rather te enforce the full and consistent ap- | ever been offcred to the publ 
pleation Of acknowledged political truths than ambitious!ly to strike || vem Reo. H. P. 


Fi . Bogue. of 
|| * Itis metonly the best thing of the kind 
oat new paths aud propound mew doctrines. Brief notices of new || Ty pan Fee EE 


|) press, 


ks, pamphlew, periodicals, and occasionally of the Drama aad From Reo. J. W. Adams, of Syracuse. 
other sources of public amusement, will likewise be given. “ Mr. Bradford's AtLs very far surpasses any anything of the kind hereto- 
New-York, Feb. &, 1457 IL GREELEY & CO fore offered to the public. A few yerts ago I paid for Funley’s General Atlas, 
—— «ee m8 * || embracing about 60 maps, with not a word of Statistical or Geographical in-|| 
CONDITIONS. | formation in the work, ten dollars, and it was then considered chesp. The || 
The New-Yorker (folio) willbe published every Saturday morning present work is incumparably wore valuable than that.” 


on a large imperial sheet of good paper and forwarded to its patrons, || ,, ina 


From Reo Mr. ~ 
sincerely believe, m tonly that no work of the kind, exceeding it 
city and country, at Two Dollars per anvam in advance. If not paid |! in value, has been published in this camry, but that nothing from the hone ak 


in advance, the price will be $2.0 within the ycar, or $3 when pay- } ea ang etueet any pn ame it ae Po of it de- 


re 


Skinner, of Utica. 


ment is delayed till its expiration. Any person remitting $10 free of || ! Foentie Ei iJ : 


postage or other charge will be entitled to six copics for one year, Bey mee nn ee, ey wr me ycete | 
aformativa we e 
fe he mips, beautifully en- 


aod im ke proportion for any larger number. = ° les Oa andl as 
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Rector of Grace Church, White Plains 
ign and the excellence of its execution 
ications heretofore ia 
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ever ised from the American 











The Quarto New-Y orker will be iseved every Suterdey evening, on graved, worthy the immense fund of information, | which the leiter-prese|| T; 


are y 
a larger and better sheet (26 by 40) in a form expressly calculated for || affords. Tt is the only work of the kind in the 


preservation, “Each number will consist of sixteen pages of three ||. wii hed 
columos ¢ach, (of the seme width and about half the length of those || torical, Commercial, and Statistical 
of the follo,) and contain, beside all the matter of the folio exclading ee ee ee ae 
adverusements, two or three columus of additional literary selections, || gur iynostse wa es aed 

rom 


-and a page of Music, prepared expressly for this paper wader the su- || 
pervision of a distinguished Professor and teacher of music. In this ||... Tne Comprememive time of 


From the New York Knickerbocker. i 
in reference to the great amount of Geographical, His- 
information which it contain: ic 
of rference—er execution, pictortal, ithus- 
excels all other. that have come under|| V’ 
York Evening Star. 


ich we h specimen, is without 
nnd Comnpashemsive Cork ever put labed w 





| caceptian, the moat did, 
form, The New-Yorker is considerably the largest and most compre- || — 9 country. No t, bank, 





beasive weekly journal sy-table for binding io America. bad From the New York Gazette. 
The Quarto New-Yorker will be forwarded to its subscribers for || “It isa work of no ordinary magnitude, and po mating 0 veins and interest 


P day. We have 





Thre Dollars per annum in advauce. Where payment is sot made ! ayn be 9 yeh universal and comprehensive Atlas, of his- 
io advance, @3 5A will be required ; if delayed till the expiration of || yorical facts, and Geographical, Statistical, and commercial information, this 


similar 


American work. Inleed there sever 


the year $4. For six months the price will be $2 in advance. Any | Aan b easnpeees she » Ay i country which cau lay isles to the tithe ofdian. 


peroa whe forwards as $5 positively free of postage or other charge, |) ilar, if we except the bare name 
will be entitled to twe copies for one year, and in the same proportion Fromthe New Ye 
for a iarger sum; but no subscriptions received through Agents will 


mide by any person whatever ov other than our published terms will 


‘ork 

“ We have no hesitation in saying 
. ‘rom the New Ei 

be taken um any other terms than thore given above, No contracts || wor), From ee ~~" 4 work is exceuted in 

| a style to readertt inevery ceupost cnseptante to the public. The editor 


Atlas. 


Commercial Advertiser. 
that it is the best Atlas we have seen.” 


of such a volume, and nO one 





had tare ad 


be acknowledged of ratified by the publishers; and they, being de- snake better we than he, of his opportunities.” 








termined to fulfil to the utmost limit their obligations to their patrons, From the New York Christin Intelligencer. wu 
vill in all cases insist on a like fulfilment of the consideration. “We know of ao other work of the peces of Ue Se 
work | solid worth | branch of the 

17 Local Agents are entitled to charge us 2) per cent. commission ann! ates are Seely executed. We recommend 
oanew subseriptions and 15 on coilections, with postage on all letters || new, beautiful and pop gh parr tt 
containing a remittance of $4 or over—no others, A subscriber who | t, and best pw 4 F 
takes acopy of each edition in his own pame will be charged but |) « have coum no Avnet eon pebticndion whitch thx thorough prstea! 
4! 0 in advance for both. men eee shes! nad patural note purdost as 

a 

*.* Editors who receive this Prospectus marked will publial it if « ve, Sion ony which has fallen under vur observation.” 
they vee fit, and thereby be entitled to receive our tn either From the Parlor agazine. 
fum for the ensuing year. Those who do not so Ht wilt UO |) ceWe are free to say, and that (oo without fear of contradiction, that a 


dersiand that the enormous extent of our exchange list renders & || ,pjeudid, usesul and comprehensive work mever emanated {om the 





press.” = lished s 
Place us under further obligation. From this date, we do not desire Foreate by FREEMAN HUNT & Co, Ml Nassau street. Price gid. ls pul every 
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8S. Mears, P. M. 
Cc: ©, Waller, 


Travelling Agents: 
New- Tork. 


ALExanper MEaRNs, 
INarnaniet CARPENTER, 





An Agent will call immediately upon our subscribers in Eas- 
tern Massachusetts. 
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Wriisas A. Pierce. 
Southern 





-YORKER (QUARTO,) 
aturday evening, at No. 127 Nawaqu-street. at Three 
Dollars per annum in advance. 
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SUNG BY MRS. WAYLETT. COMPOSED BY ALEXANDER LEE. 
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2. 

Ocean's bowers, fragrant fewers, 

Perfume reund our shallop strean ing, 
Meuse shall steal, soll reveal, 

Music's thrilling nete. 

Ocean's bewers, &c. 

Sparkling waves, coral enves, 

’Neath the waters gaily gleaming 
Pearls se fair, rich and rars, 

War abeve will deat, 
O’cr the sea, come with me, 

When "t is in the sunset beaming. 
O’er the sea come with me, 
in my fairy beat. 
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